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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not, 


The “Adult Leaders” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
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The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 
lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series are copyrighted by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America and are used by 
permission. 


All materials in this magazine are copy- 
righted. Permission for reprinting will be given 
when possible. 


adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photograph by Ewing Galloway) 








The Church 


and the Handicapped 


REcENTLY I had a conversation with a charm- 
ing young woman who suffered polio three years 
ago, at about the time of her first wedding anni- 
versary. 

Having gone through all the processes of 
therapy and rehabilitation that follow a polio at- 
tack and having done a lot of good hard thinking 
with her husband about it all, she is now calling 
on the church with a real assignment. She wants 
the church to help her and other persons with 
similar experiences to give expression to their 
basic faith and their assurance of God’s care. The 
church has been a sustaining factor to her and her 
husband; now she feels an obligation to support 
and strengthen others by her witness. 

As we talked, my mind kept asking, What does 
it mean to be handicapped? For I could not 
think of this person in such terms. She is back in 
school, preparing for a career in training handi- 
capped women in home economics. For her a 
handicapping condition has been a means of open- 
ing up new horizons, of getting a new perspective 
on life and its meaning. Now she wants to share 
that perspective with other handicapped persons 
to strengthen them. She also wants to share with 
persons without handicaps who may in their own 
way need a new concept of faith. 

Should you be faced with such a challenge, how 
would you respond? What can you, as an in- 
dividual leader in your church, do to make the 
Christian faith truly relevant to persons who have 
suffered some type of disability? 

This, it seems to me, is a paramount issue be- 
fore the church. There are persons in every com- 
munity who need our special concern. Disease 
takes its toll. Accidents add to the host of crippling 
conditions. Overworked hearts limit activity. In 
the rush and tension of our time increasing num- 
bers of our people have to be out of the .running, 
often on the sidelines. What can the church do to 
help them get into the stream of life activity once 
again? How can the love of God and the assurance 
of a place in the fellowship of his people be made 
known to them? 





Miss Srarrorp is a staff member of the Department of 


Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Educa- 


tion of The Methodist Church. 


By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 





Miss Stafford 


As church-school teachers, leaders, and mem- 
bers of the adult council, you may make some of 
the following moves. Which will come first, only 
you and your colleagues can say. 

1. Provide opportunity for all adult groups to 
understand what various handicaps actually mean 
in the matter of changed activities and the ability 
to adjust psychologically. 

Films will help. See your local office of the state 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults for sug- 
gestions. Preview these films carefully. Select 
local doctors or other specialists to assist in dis- 
cussions following the showing. 

Panels or individual speakers representing 
agencies serving handicapped persons may be in- 
vited to speak to church groups. Make the meet- 
ings informal so there will be a good interchange 
of ideas. 

Handicapped individuals may be invited to 
share their thinking and their concerns with your 
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groups. Again, be sure to provide enough time for 
free discussion. 

2. Ask a specialist or a handicapped person to 
meet with your adult council or other planning 
groups to examine existing program and facilities 
and to make suggestions for adaptations to enable 
all persons to participate. This will be particularly 
helpful if the person is one of your members 
and therefore can speak more freely than an out- 
sider. 

3. Such books as Strengthened With Might, by 
Harold Wilke (Westminster Press, $2), may be 
used for reading aloud, for review, or as resources 
for devotional periods in your groups. 

Add books of this sort to your library for loan 
to church members. 

4. Invite the minister to share with members of 
the council some specialized problems he dis- 
covers in his pastoral visits. Inquire of him for 
ways adults can be more understanding, more ex- 
pressive of Christian concern. 

5. Suggest to each class or group a re-examina- 
tion of its program of recreation and other activi- 
ties to see wherein adjustments need to be made 
to provide for handicapped persons. For instance, 
are folk games the one type of recreation every- 
one enjoys? Who is “everyone”? Are some per- 


sons left out by the very choice of activity or by 
its location? 

In all these pointers there is the hidden but ever- 
present and important one: Do all possible to 
help the members of your groups understand and 
accept the person with a handicap. (Not the han- 
dicapped person but the person with a handicap.) 
Do all possible to help adults realize that every 
person has the same basic needs as every other 
and that a person with a handicap is simply re- 
quired to adapt a little differently in order for his 
needs to be met. If there can be genuine accept- 
ance of persons as persons, the differences a hand- 
icap brings can be accepted too. 

This month’s Adult Fellowship Series unit, 
“The Church’s Role in Rehabilitation” (pages 
16-29) , is an important contribution to greater in- 
sight for churchmen. At least it can be if you 
make it so. Here is one study unit I would urge 
every group to use sometime. Do not worry about 
the time limitations; take more than a month for 
this study if you need to. 

As you study, keep in mind the question of my 
young friend with polio. How can the church—you 
—help persons with handicaps express their faith? 
How can you help them make a contribution to 
one another and to the creative life of the church? 


Rehabilitation Seen as Saving Millions 


REHABILITATION of America’s tens of thousands 
of disabled persons, though costly in services and 
money, not only can return these people to pro- 
ductive, satisfying lives but will save millions in 
public funds. 

Figures showing the vast economies that can be 
achieved through application of modern methods 
of rehabilitation are cited by Mary E. Switzer 
and Howard A. Rusk in a 25-cent pamphlet Doing 
Something for the Disabled.* 

The authors point out, for example, that it costs 
less than three fourths as much to retrain sick 
and crippled men and women for useful jobs as 
to maintain them in relief for a single year. 

The success of rehabilitation of handicapped 
workers rests on two principles, the authors de- 
clare. “First, they must be properly prepared— 
physically, vocationally, and otherwise—for the 
job they will do. . . . The second key to success 
is selective placement.” 

“Wherever organized programs for placing the 
disabled have been launched, the experience has 
confirmed the belief that handicapped workers 
can be hired with just as much confidence and 
success as any other group of workers with no im- 
pairment,” they add. 


n on Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 





“The greatest single obstacle to the more rapid 
development of all types of rehabilitation serv- 
ices,” they continue, “is the shortage of trained 
personnel. Although the number of physicians re- 
ceiving specialized training in physical medicine 
and rehabilitation has increased by ten times since 
before World War II, the supply still falls far short 
of meeting the needs. The need for physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech and 
hearing therapists, vocational counselors, social 
workers, and other specialists is even greater.” 

“Because this question of disability, and the 
burden that it imposes in terms of dollars and 
human misery, is common to every community, 
the logical starting place,” the authors contend, 
“must be the cities, towns, and villages throughout 
the country. .. . State and national planning is of 
little value unless it bears fruit in .. . action in 
the communities across the land.” 

“When our friends, neighbors, and colleagues 
acquire insight into the problem of disability, 
when they realize that a rehabilitation program 
will reduce the drain on municipal funds, com- 
munity action will follow.” 

“The handicapped people of our country,” the 
authors conclude, “ask no more than the oppor- 
tunity to compete on an equal basis for the 
privilege of living in a democratic society.” 
























Another 
BASIC 
CHRISTIAN 
BOOK 


THE title “Basic Christian Books” aptly de- 
scribes the character of the twelve volumes 
that comprise this series. They are basic; 
they are Christian; they are books. 

The studies are basic in that they deal with 
areas in which all adults should be in- 
formed in order to be thoughtful members 
of their religious communities. These include 
(1) The Faith, (2) The Church, (3) The 
Christian Life, and (4) The World. 

Again, the studies are Christian since they 
are written in the light of the meaning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, with its many facets 
that extend into all of life. Personal religious 
experience, the home, other religions, church 
membership, missions, the Scriptures, doc- 
trine, Christian action, the ecumenical move- 
ment, church history, Methodist heritage, 
evangelism, and Christian education—each 
of these is considered and thoughtfully in- 
terpreted from the Christian viewpoint. 

The series is written for lay persons and 
in nontechnical language, although the au- 
thorship is highly distinguished in the sev- 
eral fields in which the authors write. The 
treatment of the subjects is brief, with em- 
phasis on the essentials. 

The Basic Christian Books may be fitted 
into the program of adults in a variety of 
ways. Many will wish to use them as elec- 
tive courses in Sunday-morning class hours 
or in Sunday-evening fellowship sessions. 
Leadership helps in booklet form will be 
available for each book. 

Doing What Is Christian is the fifth vol- 
ume in the Basic Christian Books series. Its 


purpose is to bring us face to face with the 
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call of Christ as the church bears her witness 
in the world. The author deals both with the 
gospel that is to be proclaimed and with the 
society in which it is to be expressed. 

Throughout the centuries there have been 
different interpretations of the gospel on the 
one hand and of the nature of the Christian 
witness that the church is to make on‘the 
other. This is no less true today. While The 
Methodist Church has officially expressed 
her positions in the Discipline, there are in- 
dividual Methodists who sincerely differ 
with these views and who are, nevertheless, 
a vital part of our fellowship. 

A study of Doing What Is Christian will 
provide an occasion for rethinking our basic 
stand in regard to such questions as temper- 
ance, family life, race, economics, govern- 
ment, war and peace, and ecumenical rela- 
tions. This is all to the good. 

The author, Harold A. Bosley, is recognized 
as an incisive thinker and a_ prophetic 
preacher. Minister of First Methodist Church, 
Evanston, Illinois, he is also a leader in the 
World Council of Churches. 


Charles M. Laymon 
Editor, Adult Publications 








Using braille musical no- 
tation, this church organ- 
ist learns her score. She 
ean find the keys merely 
by feel and a sense of dis- 
tance relationships—facul- 
ties that sightless persons 
develop to a high degree. 








Blind’ clerical workers 
operate efficiently with the 
use of braille index cards 
like the one shown here. 


BRAILLE 


























PHOTOS BY 
EVANS FROM THREE LIONS 


There are many devices made for the 
blind to mitigate their handicap. 
Among these is the braille watch with 
raised dial figures. 





Helps Them See 


A game of dominoes is made 
possible for the blind with this 
special set of dominoes dotted 
with braille markings. They 
lock together so that they will 
not be inadvertently shuffled by 
the players. 
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For 
BETTER 


TEACHERS 


By KERMIT EBY 


In each class I teach at the University of Chi- 
cago, I begin by affirming my biases. In a discus- 
sion of the improvement of Sunday-school educa- 
tion I must do the same. 

In an article on “What’s Wrong?” I insisted that 
(1) an increasing number of church schools are 
the victims of system, believing that a perfect 
gimmick makes up for a lack of intellectual and 
spiritual discipline; (2) more often than not we 
agitate our youth to attend church when neither 
we nor they are clear as to why they should. We 
are, in other words, afraid of commitment. 

Now, to elaborate my bias: I cannot discuss 
teaching without discussing the teacher. If pushed 
enough, I am likely to insist that teaching is an 
art and that all great teachers are “artist” 
teachers. However, lest I be misunderstood, I 
have not said that an artist is undisciplined. Ex- 
actly the contrary. The great artist in music, 
painting, or intellectual pursuits has worked end- 
lessly to develop his art. Back of every finished 
work are hours of dedication. 

I would, therefore, seek to improve religious 
education by seeking to improve the quality of 
the teachers. Frankly, I always coveted the possi- 
bility that our children would, sometime before 
they were thirteen, meet an exciting teacher—one 
so excited himself that he could excite others. 





Mr. Expy is a professor in the Division of Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Those are the teachers I remember.) When I 
was younger, I used to be troubled when I asked 
the question, “What will you remember from this 
class?” and class members replied, “You.” Today 
I feel complimented when I receive this answer, 
for I think this is as it should be. 

To make my point in another way: I think the 
most important questions one can ask of a culture 
are, Who are its heroes? What dragons did they 
fight? 

If I had just one-half hour here on earth to 
spend with each of three men at present active on 
the American scene, I would choose them in this 
order: Robert Hutchins, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Walter Reuther. (If you do not like my list, make 
out your own.) These men have certain qualities 
in common. They are seekers, intellectually rest- 
less, more than a little tense. They are troubled 
men, because they are involved men. Consequently 
they are distrusted by many persons. 

Positively, then, I would begin my program for 
recruiting teachers by trying to find the seekers 
and the involved. And I suppose I would at the 
same time eliminate all the peace-of-mind ad- 
vocates and the tranquilizers. This I would do 
because I believe that all religious movements are 
sparked by the charismatic man, one who ignites 
the tinder around him. This, incidentally, I am 
emphasizing here because I am by temperament 
much more happy as a sectarian, an agitator, than 
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Mr. Eby 


I am as a churchman or bureaucrat. In fact, if 
pushed hard enough, I would admit my identifica- 
tion with man against system. I would do this be- 
cause I believe that all moral judgments are 
personal. 

If this is true, then there is only one real pur- 
pose in religious education—conversion to a way 
of life. If one is to make a commitment, it fol- 
lows that there must be placed before him real 
choices. It further follows that only those who are 
involved in choices, who, in a sense, teach out of 
their involvement, can hope to involve others in 
their predicament. Permit me to illustrate—I 
know nothing quite. as dull as the teaching of the 
great biblical heroes and their historical and 
moral dilemmas by persons who are uninvolved 
spiritually. 

But there is a great risk in involvement. In fact, 
at the beginning of each school year I decide to 
deal in facts rather than in lives in order to pro- 
tect myself from the emotional drain. It never 
works longer than one-half hour. You see, I think 
choices make a difference and that people are the 
choice makers. So I end up by teaching from my 
heart as well as from my intellect. This inevitably 
means that I am involved in the lives of my stu- 
dents. Some love me; a few hate me. This, too, 
used to worry me, because I didn’t like to be 
hated. Now I know reactions are inevitable when 
real teaching takes places. To put it as clearly as 


I can: As I see it, there is no teaching without 


involvement by a teacher in the lives of his stu- 
dents and also by the pupils in the life of their 
teacher. 

Having made this statement, may I add that it 
is dangerous if the teacher is not conscious of this 
involvement, for the teacher who attracts must 
also set free. It is because one cherishes expres- 
sion that he must provide it for others. I lecture 
much less now than I used to. I keep my office 
doors open, affirm that students are more precious 
than footnotes, give interview examinations when- 
ever possible, and glory if at the end of the year 
I have a half dozen “disciples.” 

Actually, the quality of teaching which I am 
now stressing may be defined as responsiveness. 
It is that quality in a person that makes empathy 
possible. Perhaps what I am trying to say is this: 
This quality of teaching is the ability to take 
seriously the young mind seeking answers. This is 
why I sometimes say that the most important ex- 
perience for an adolescent is to know an adult as 
a human being, to share with him (reciprocally) 
his doubts and aspirations. There is no experience 
that thrills me as much as reciprocal understand- 
ing with a fellow being. When that is achieved, 
there is no barrier between persons, even of wide- 
ly differing ages. 

This is why I am so disturbed, incidentally, by 
all the emphasis on status (degrees) and kudos 
(honors). You see, I would rather be Kermit Eby, 
man, than Kermit Eby, professor, in spite of all 
the risks. 

So let’s begin by getting teachers who can excite 
and who understand that whenever there is a 
student who fails there is also a teacher who 
failed. 

I began this essay with an affirmation of the 
teacher as an artist. And the artist is disciplined. 
Included in my disciplines is a willingness to read, 
to talk, to brood, and also to write because one 
must. 

The Holy Spirit must have something to work 
with—someone to inspire. Interpretation and 
transmission of inspiration depend on the ability 
to relate, to put clothes on abstract principles. 
There is a parable that truth was once ‘naked and 
no one embraced her until a parable clothed her 
in bright colors. 

This is not new. It only reaffirms that I am re- 
affirming “truth as life.” And only those who are 
willing to live it can interpret it. 

Just give me teachers who teach because they 
must. In fact, if they do not feel that they must, 
they should not. 

P.S. (deliberately so): This is not a program 
that will attract numbers; it never has in history. 
In fact, it may repel. Before it is taken seriously, 
the question of expectancy in religious education 
must be faced. If success means maintaining the 
machine or realizing statistical measurements, 
then avoid it. 
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THE ADULT COUNCIL 
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Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





Tuis month the council should give attention 
to at least these concerns, adding others as de- 
sired: 

1. Accurate record keeping 

2. Keeping in touch with members and pros- 
pective members 

3. Family-centered activities 

4. Ways to help every adult prepare to vote 
in November 


1. Records—The council must periodically 
check on itself and the groups it serves to see that 
all participants in the church’s adult program are 
recognized and their participation recorded. This 
is not merely a matter of numbers. It is a business- 
like way of working so that all persons may be 
ministered to and the church’s efforts accurately 
evaluated. 

The church school encompasses all activities 
through which the church helps persons grow in 
the Christian life. Does your adult division count 
only those who participate on Sundays? If it does, 
there is an inadequate conception of the church 
school’s task and program. Young couples’ groups, 
single-young-adult activities, older-adult fellow- 
ship meetings, Bible study sessions, recreation 
affairs—these and other activities in the church 
are to be included in your program and your re- 
ports. 

Revised report forms to be used in the new 
church school year should be examined by the 
council and specific steps outlined for more accu- 
rate, more representative recording of partici- 
pants at all activities. 

2. Keeping in touch with members and prospec- 
tive members—The membership cultivation 
superintendent may be invited to lead the discus- 
sion of this item. 

What methods are now being used to reach resi- 
dents of nearby areas; visitors in town; persons 
recently accepting employment; young, single 
business people; lonely older adults? 
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Are dropouts quickly followed up? How are 
new people helped to feel needed and useful? 

Definite procedures need to be outlined to reach 
all adults in the membership and constituency of 
the church, to help them feel at home, to give them 
opportunity to choose activities that may assist 
them at the point of their real needs. 

3. Family-centered activities—All through Au- 
gust and September there are opportunities for 
families to enjoy recreation and worship together. 
Perhaps the council needs only to evaluate, co- 
ordinate, and support such activities the various 
classes and groups have planned. 

Some questions worth raising: Are there indi- 
viduals who should be-invited into family groups 
for fellowship experiences? What about a plan 
for “old-timer” families to invite “newcomer” 
families on cookouts or brief trips? Is there inter- 
est in an all-family day camp, hobby show, or pic- 
nic for the entire church? 

New ideas offered in this council meeting need 
to be checked with the commission on education 
where decisions affecting all age groups can be 
made. 

4. Voting in the state and national elections 
in November.—A committee may lead this discus- 
sion. What can be done to help all the adults of 
your various church groups prepare to vote wise- 
ly and in Christian conscience? 

Such points as the following may be considered: 
relationship to the voting precinct; registering to 
vote; knowing issues and the stand taken by can- 
didates; making oneself available for various serv- 
ices on and before voting day. 

A leaflet, Christian Responsibility in the 1960 
Election, quoting a resolution of the General 
Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., is available at 10 cents each 
(less in quantities). This would be extremely 
useful in the council’s discussion of this whole 
matter. Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of the 
Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Robert S. Clemmons, director 
Doris P. Dennison 
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Follow-Up—Cure for Dropouts 






By WAYNE M. LINDECKER, JR. 


Every absence from church school should be 
followed up. To do so takes planning; and this may 
begin in an adult class, in the adult council, or in 
a committee on membership and attendance of 
the commission on education. 

1. Nomination, election, and training of capable 
class secretaries is a good point of beginning. 

A good secretary will be interested in persons. 
The class roll should be a record of the steward- 
ship of the class in reaching persons through adult 
Christian education. A secretary with this aware- 
ness will not allow an absence to pass unnoticed. 

The secretary needs to be trained. The commit- 
tee for recruiting and training leaders of the com- 
mission on education should be alerted to the need 
for such training. This should include a description 
of the job, stressing the importance of being alert 
to absences and what to do about them. 

2. The trained class secretary will keep accu- 
rate records. The Methodist Church School Record 
System is designed to help the secretary do a good 
job. Order 8285-B, A Description of the Methodist 
Church School Record System, free from P.O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. As the attend- 
ance is recorded for each session, notation of each 
absence will be made. Absentee Follow-Up slips 
are available (MR-31), 40 cents for pad of 100, 
from the Cokesbury store that serves you. 

3. Every member of the group should be con- 
cerned for every other member. But specific re- 
sponsibility for following up absences should be 
assigned to different persons each week. 

The whole group should be trained in how to 
follow up on absences through telephone calls or 
visits. Skills for follow-up can be tried out in the 
group in advance of actual use. It is responsible 
Christian education to learn how to express one’s 
concern for persons who have missed a session of 
planned Christian fellowship. 

In co-operation with the adult council and the 
commission on education your class should plan to 
use information gained through follow-ups. 

A. The follow-up call or visit may accomplish 
what is needed. The slip may simply be returned 
to the secretary with information that the contact 
was made and how and the cause of absence. 

B. Persons called upon may reflect some need 
for improvement that the class president shold 
be told about. Reaction of every member should 
be considered for possible improvement. 

C. Some items may need to be called to the 
attention of the teacher. 





Mr. LinpEecKer is a staff member of the Department of 
General Church School Work, General Board of Educa- 
tion of The Methodist Church. 


-the less permanent the dropout will be. 


D. Items affecting other adult groups or indi- 
viduals may need the attention of the adult-divi- 
sion superintendent. 

E. The membership-cultivation superintendent 
should supervise the overall plan of follow-up. He 
will need periodic reports. Study The Member- 
ship Cultivation Manual, 8312-BC, Revised (15 
cents, Cokesbury store). Utilize its ideas. Encour- 
age the work of the person in this office. Urge ap- 
pointment of a membership-cultivation superin- 
tendent if none is now on the job. 

4. A committee on membership can assist the 
class secretary in the assignment of follow-up 
and in receiving and handling the reports. 

5. One person in a group of a hundred can be 
lost more easily than one in a group of twenty- 
five. Larger groups need to give even closer at- 
tention to the record of individual absences. 

6. Consistently following up each absence can 
do a great deal to prevent persons from dropping 
out of church school. M. Leo Rippy says, “People 
can’t resist attention in their behalf.” 

Immediate follow-up after an absence can keep 
members alert to what is taking place in class 
so they may prepare themselves for the next ses- 
sions. Continuity is maintained. 

Immediate communication also gets at the need 
for changes in program because of lack of interest 
or new needs that have developed. 

7. If a person misses more than once and the 
immediate follow-up indicates a critical cause, 
personal visitation is a must. é 

A trained team of visitors is needed. Visitors 
should express friendly concern for the person 
or persons. They should indicate that the group 
is concerned about their absence. Information 
should be shared as to what has been taking 
place. 

The absentees should be urged to share their 
reactions to the group. The visitors should be 
willing to listen to reasons why the group has 
failed and to learn what is needed. Interest should 
be expressed, and the persons should be assured 
that their ideas will be shared with the group. 
The group’s reaction should then later be shared 
if this would encourage the member to return. 

8. When persons move, information should be 
secured as to new addresses and forwarded to the 
district superintendent in the conference of the 
new residence. 

These are some of many possible approaches 
for follow-up of persons who drop out of church 
school. What is necessary is that a workable plan 
be established. The more immediate the follow-up 
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Leader’s Suggestions by Harvey H. Potthoff 








Tuts is the second month in a quarter’s study 
based on Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley. 

These units in “Advanced Studies” are planned 
for adult groups who want a less structured, more 
challenging study than is provided in some other 
curriculum materials. A guide for readers will 
be found in Adult Student. 


> Introduction 

Last month we read Of Stars and Men, by Har- 
low Shapley, in order to get this eminent scien- 
tist’s picture of our physical universe. We saw 
that it is an exciting universe and one quite differ- 
ent from that imagined by men a few years ago. 

We may now ask what connection there is, if 
any, between this modern view of our physical 
universe and our religious thinking. We realize 
that some of the most famous theological systems 
were written before the modern scientific era. To 
what extent, if any, do our recent findings neces- 
sitate a rethinking of our theological concepts? 
What light, if any, is thrown by modern knowl- 
edge on traditional understandings of God? One 
purpose of this study is to engage groups in serious 
discussion of this important topic. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
church people have serious doubts about many of 
the church’s teachings because they believe they 
are not in harmony with science. Again, it would 
be interesting to know how many people stay 
away from the church for the same reason. Sure- 
ly questions and doubts in this area need to be 
recognized and confronted. 

It is suggested that this month (August) we 
consider the implications of Shapley’s book for our 
concept of God. In September we might well con- 
sider its implications for our understanding of 
man, the human situation, and the meaning of ex- 
istence. 

It is well to point out that Shapley does not 
claim to speak as a philosopher or a theologian. 
However, it is important that we see some con- 
nection between our views of God and man and 
our understanding of the vast cosmic home in 
which we live and move and have our being. If 
God may be discerned in the processes of the 
universe, the subjects of which Shapley writes 
have some bearing on our religious concepts. 

Traditionally we speak of God as Creator, Re- 
deemer, and life-giving Spirit. God is One, but he 
fulfills several functions, appearing to us in a 
variety of roles. It would appear that the infor- 
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Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley 






mation Shapley presents has its most immediate 
relevance to the doctrine of creation. If God is 
Creator and if divine creation is a continuing 
process, what the scientist tells us about the struc- 
ture and behavior of the universe must interest 
those seeking deeper religious understanding. 


~ Growing Concepts of God 

Having discussed the relevance of our inquiry 
in this series of lessons, it would be well to show 
that through the centuries men have grown in 
their concepts of God as they have placed religious 
reinterpretations upon their growing knowledge 
and experience. 

In Chapter I of A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, Harry Emerson Fosdick traces the growth 
of the idea of God in biblical literature. He shows 
how in the Hebrew-Christian tradition men have 
reached for more adequate concepts of the divine 
under the impulse of religious needs and the 
vision of an enlarging world. Thus, there is not 
just one concept of God presented in the Bible 
—there are many, representing various stages of 
religious thought and experience. 

It would be well to assign one or more persons 
to bring in a review of Chapter I. 

Having surveyed the growth of the idea of God 
in biblical literature, it would be interesting to 
have someone make a brief report on such theolo- 
gians as Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and John 
Calvin, showing how they endeavored to relate 
faith and knowledge. 

From here it would be well to go on and ask: 
Have we now arrived at final truth about God 
as creator, or is there more to learn? Do we still 
need to grow in our understanding of the created 
and creating universe? Is there need for a grow- 
ing concept of God? 


> Discussion Outline 

The discussion questions in Adult Student grew 
out of statements in the text concerning the uni- 
verse—its vastness; its dynamic, directional, and 
creative phases. It would be well to take these 
questions one by one. Others will inevitably 
emerge out of the discussion. 

The following comments correspond to the var- 
ious groupings of questions in Adult Student. 


I. The Vastness of the Universe 


In the biblical period people often found it diffi- 
cult to believe that God’s area of operation and 
concern reached far beyond their own locality. 
Over and over again some religious leader had 

















come forth to say, “God is greater than you 
think.” Now we are being told that the earth is not 
the center of the universe; our galaxy is one among 
billions of star-rich galaxies. Awareness of this 
may either fill us with new awe and wonder or 
have a demoralizing effect. Recently a certain 
woman said, “If the earth is not the very center 
of God’s concern, then I can’t believe in God any 
more.” What does the class think of this attitude? 

There is no doubt that a great deal of Chris- 
tian theology has been written on the assump- 
tion of a geocentric (earth-centered) view of 
things. Must a Christian view of God always be 
earth-centered in its perspective? 

It is well to show that enlarging our idea of God 
in no way lessens God’s vital involvement in 
every part of his universe. From a Christian point 
of view, God is both extensively and intensively 
present in our world order. It is hardly a mark 
of spiritual maturity to insist on being God’s 
only child! Years ago the psalmist exclaimed: 


If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there thy hand shall lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. 
(Psalms 139: 9-10.) 


What would the psalmist say today? 

Our universe is vast not only in space but in 
time. The author of the ninetieth Psalm was im- 
pressed with the brevity of human life in com- 
parison to the eternity of God. When we con- 
template the divine creation in terms of the ages, 
what lessons do we learn both about God and 
about ourselves? How prone we are to assume 
that nothing is real except ourselves! 


II. The Dynamic Universe 


In the past some people have thought of reality 
in terms of static substance or hard bits of matter 
moving around in otherwise empty space. Today 
we think more in terms of dynamic process. Shap- 
ley speaks of the possibility of a “fifth entity” 
in addition to space, time, matter, and energy. He 
suggests it might be thought of as “world dy- 
namic.” 

Likewise, in the past people have sometimes 
thought of God in static terms, independent of 
the changes and activities that are so real to us. 
It is now necessary for us to rethink the relation- 
ship of God to the processes of the universe which 
entail continuing change and reformation. What- 
ever security God affords us, it is not the security 
of the static. 

A further point of importance should be noted: 
Written into the changing universe are large 
dependabilities or observed uniformities of be- 
havior. Sometimes we speak of these observed 
uniformities as laws of nature. It would appear, 
then, that a concept of God relevant to our mod- 
ern age is one that combines the ideas of change 





and order. How can God be in both the changes 
and the orderliness discerned in nature, in human 
history, and in the hearts of men? 


III. The Direction of the Uniwerse 


The text not only refers to an “expanding 
universe”—it suggests that growth and organiza- 
tion are written into the nature of things. In the 
past it was supposed that any growth or organiza- 
tion or creativity observed in nature could be ac- 
counted for only on the basis of some external 
agency that stepped in and imposed it on the 
world. Now we have the suggestion that growth 
and organization are characteristic of nature it- 
self. In this sense there is something directional 
about nature. Does this mean that God is more 
vitally involved within nature than we have some- 
times supposed? 


IV. The Creative Element in Nature 


Shapley gives considerable attention to the ma- 
jor theories of the origin of planets and the large- 
scale structure of the universe. For further 
information on these theories see The Universe. 

Creation is a continuing process; it is evident on 
every hand as we see developmental and evo- 
lutionary processes unfold. Many devout persons 
were deeply disturbed by the publication in 1859 
of Charles Darwin’s book on The Origin of Spe- 
cies. Today many persons are convinced that 
nature’s creative processes lead us to an even 
greater idea of God at work in our midst. What 
does the class think? 

The questions listed in Adult Student are likely 
to lead to inquiries such as these: 

1. How can we reconcile a modern scientific 
accounting of creation with the biblical accounts? 
Is it important to try to reconcile them? ‘ 

2. If God is Creator, how can we account for the 
evil and suffering in the world? 

3. How can the kind of universe Shapley de- 
scribes best be accounted for—on the basis of 
(a) blind chance? (b) a material, machinelike 
world which is said to be self-sufficient? (c) an 
external force or agency or person who started 
it all once upon a time? (d) a creative power at 
work within the total scheme of things? (e) some 
other explanation? 


p> Books 

Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley; 1958. Bea- 
con Press, cloth, $3.50. Washington Square 
Press, paper, 50 cents 

The Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin. New 
American Library, 75 cents 

A Theology of the Living Church, by L. Harold 
DeWolf. Harper and Brothers, $5 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by H. E. 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers; paper, $1.75 


The Universe, by the editors of Scientific Ameri- 


can. Simon and Schuster, $1.45 
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THE WISDOM LITERATURE 
















ADULT | 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


J EREMIAH states that there were three reli- 
gious functionaries in his day—the prophets, 
who declared the Word; the priests, whose task 
was giving instructions concerning the law; the 
wise men, who gave counsel. (Jeremiah 18:18.) 

The wise men of Israel were of long standing. 
There seems to have been a class of them many 
centuries before Christ. Isaiah (29:14) refers to 
such a class when he speaks of “the wisdom of 
their wise men.” (Isaiah prophesied about 739 to 
700 B.c.) 

It is assumed by the writer of the Books of 
Kings that there were wise men from many 
nations prior to the time of King Solomon. (See 1 
Kings 4: 29-31.) 

This passage presupposes a great deal of wis- 
dom literature in Arabia, Egypt, and Edom. Baby- 
lonia was noted for its great wisdom literature. 
We know of over fifty parallels and similarities 
between Proverbs and Babylonian sources. 

Egypt also had great wise men. We know 
that some of our Proverbs are based on kernels 
of Egyptian wisdom. Proverbs 22 and 23 are es- 
pecially dependent on the writings of an Egyptian 
named Amen-em-ope. 

We saw in the material of the last quarter how 
Job and his three friends represented the wisdom 
of Edom. 

There was a great deal of wisdom literature in 
pre-exilic days of Israel and Judah. The Hebrews 
were noted for their wise maxims, allegories, 
pithy statements, riddles, and fables. 


Verses 33-34 of 1 Kings 4 are interesting in the 
claims they make for the wise man (Solomon): 
He had encyclopedic knowledge of botany for “He 
spoke of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon 
to the [parasitic] hyssop that grows out of the 
wall.” His wisdom included knowledge of beasts, 
birds, reptiles, and fish. 

Solomon was noted for his wisdom with people, 
as indicated by the story about the two harlots 


Dr. WEAvER is a member of the faculty of the Department 
of Religion, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


August 7: 
The Sanctity 
of the Home 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


who brought the one living baby before him for 
his decision as to whom the baby belonged (1 
Kings 3: 16-28). 

There is evidence that the Queen of Sheba came 
to visit Solomon primarily to learn the secret of 
smelting copper, which was used for ornamental 
purposes, as well as for making pans and skillets. 

Solomon was noted also for his wisdom in com- 
mercial enterprises. He purchased well-trained 
horses from foreign peoples from the north and 
sold them to Egyptians. He then purchased scores 
of beautiful chariots from Egypt and sold them 
to these same northern foreigners from whom he 
purchased the horses. His “chariot cities” have 
been discovered at such places as Megiddo, 
Taanach, and Lachish. 

Ancient Israel was convinced that Solomon’s 
wisdom came not through natural ability but 
because of his dedication to God. Thus we read 
how he prayed for wisdom before he assumed his 
duties as king. Because he did not ask for riches 
or for long life or for the life of his enemies but 
asked for “understanding to discern what is right, 
behold, I [God] now do according to your word. 
Behold, I give you a wise and discerning mind, ... 
(1 Kings 3:11-12). 


Our lesson today is about the sanctity of the 
home. Unfortunately King Solomon had no wis- 
dom in this regard. He had married hundreds of 
women with the purpose of cementing political 
alliances between his country and those of his 
fathers-in-law. His concern for politics over- 
shadowed his concern for home life. 

Needless to say, a great part of Solomon’s 
troubles were with his harem. It was so also with 
his father, David. It is strange how a man can 
be so wise in one field (as business or politics) but 
so abysmally ignorant in another. 

Solomon and David were great kings, but they 
were failures as fathers. Solomon caught some 
of David’s faith, however, in spite of David’s in- 
ability as a father. 


Adult Bible Course 
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August 14: 
WhatlIs Justice? 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


OnE of the interesting characteristics of the 
Hebrew proverbs is the method by which they 
were written. Each proverb consists of two lines. 
Each line is often called a “stich.” Thus the two 
lines are called a “distich.” 

The second line of the proverb has a specific re- 
lationship to the first line. Thus, the second line 
may repeat the first line except that it uses dif- 
ferent words, but it says the same thing. For ex- 
ample: 


My son, do not forget my teaching, 
but let your heart keep my commandments 
(Proverbs 3:1). 


This type of sentence structure is called synony- 
mous parallelism—parallelism because of the 
relation of the second line to the first and synony- 
mous because the second sentence says the same 
thing as the first line. 

The prophets and the wise men of Israel used 
parallelism to a very great extent. A second type 
of parallelism is called antithetic. This occurs 
when the second sentence says the opposite of 
the first. For example, the proverb of 11:1: 


A false balance is an abomination to the Lorp, 
but a just weight is his delight. 


Note the opposites—false balance and just 
weights. This type of proverb is exceedingly good 
poetry. 

In chapters 10 through 15 there are 169 anti- 
thetic proverbs out of a total of 184 proverbs. 

The third type of poetry and proverb is called 
synthetic. The second line completes the first, giv- 
ing additional meaning. For example: 


The wise man’s path leads upward to life, 
that he may avoid Sheol beneath (15:24). 


Like a gold ring in a swine’s snout 


is a beautiful woman without discretion 
(11:22). 


In each of these proverbs the second line adds a 
new idea and really completes the meaning of 
the first line. 

Your class might like to know that this type of 
literary device is very ancient. One of the oldest 
examples of poetry of ancient Israel’s bards is 





found in Judges 5. You might like to take each 
verse and note the type of parallelism used. You 
will find each of the three we noted above. Com- 
pare this poetic account with the prose account in 
Judges 4. The Revised Standard Version shows 
the proper form of the Hebrew poetry. It is not 
observable in the King James Version. 

Note how the eighth-century prophet Amos used 
this same poetic device (5:24): 


Let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 


This type of poetry is really very beautiful and 
makes for a unique type of maxim, riddle, prov- 
erb, and challenge. But it is easily misunder- 
stood. For example, Matthew (21:5) quotes 
Zechariah as he describes the Messiah who will 


come 


humble and riding on an ass, 
on a colt the foal of an ass (Zechariah 9:9). 


Early Christian artists didn’t understand the 
use of Hebrew poetry—in this case, synonymous 
parallelism. So early artists painted Jesus riding 
triumphantly into Jerusalem astride two asses— 
didn’t he ride on an ass and on a colt? 

Another type of wisdom literature is the riddle. 
Note how Samson clothed his riddle (Judges 
14:14) in synthetic parallelism: 


“Out of the eater came something to eat. 
Out of the strong came something sweet.” 


Incidentally, this type of poetic form helps ex- 
plain the poetry of Joshua whose battles went so 
well that he felt that his day had been extended 
twice its natural length and said: 


‘ 


“Sun, stand thou still at Gibeon, 
and thou Moon in the valley of Aijalon” (Joshua 
10:12). 


Another type of Hebrew poetry is called the 
“acrostic alphabetic” poem. The best example of 
this is in Proverbs 31: 10-31. Verse 10 begins with 
the letter A (aleph), verse 11 with B (beth), and 
so on through the whole alphabet. It is clever 
writing. Of course you can’t observe this in Eng- 
lish translation, but it is lovely in the original 
Hebrew. 

The wise men of Israel loved to be original in 
their writing. Thus the writer of the maxims in 
Proverbs 11:9-12 has each sentence with the 
letter B (beth). The writer of 20:4-5, 7-9, and 
24-26 begins each of these lines with the letter 
M(mem). Clever poetry! 

As you read the proverbs about justice in to- 
day’s lesson, realize that their two-sentence struc- 
ture is exactly as found by the prophets and sages 
of centuries before them. It is also the same struc- 


‘ture as Jesus’ Beatitudes (Matthew 5:3-11). 
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August 21: 
Are We Really Free? 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe writers of Proverbs were, for the most 
part, teachers. Their concern was to instruct youth 
on how to live successfully and harmoniously. 

The sages of Israel knew that a person who 
spends his lifetime in selfishly getting money at 
his neighbor’s expense always ends his life in 
tragedy. Selfishness doesn’t pay. 

Our first passage (1:10-19) deals with the ways 
and ends of life for the professional sinner. Their 
goal in life is profit—not on investments of their 
own making but in stealing what another has 
earned. Why work if you can live off the fruits 
of another? 


Tue authors of Proverbs knew that society falls 
apart when it is composed of lawless men. The 
basic evil is that all trust and confidence is de- 
stroyed. 

Picture to your class a society where no one 
trusts another. Make it universal—parents do not 
trust each other or their children; businessmen 
have no confidence in those who sell them their 
goods; customers do not trust the businessmen; 
we lose trust in doctors and ministers and teach- 
ers. What type of society would we have? 

I asked some students this question: “What do 
you think the world would be like if faith were 
to be deleted from human life?” 

One student remarked that all culture would 
cease—no one could believe another’s statements. 
Medicine, education, law, ministry, building enter- 
prises would cease. 

Another student remarked that when a person 
can no longer trust another person, hate, greed, 
jealousy, fear would soon cause each man to walk 
alone. Each would fear the other till soon he 
would seek to kill the other for his own self-preser- 
vation. Soon only animals would exist. Civilization 
cannot endure without faith. 

Dishonest men ruin the sense of community. 
They sow seeds of disbelief and distrust among 
their neighbors. They destroy community life. 
They set neighbor against neighbor by raising the 
eye of suspicion and doubt. Men would honestly 
say: “You can’t believe anybody any more.” 

The author of Proverbs 1:18 suggests 


these men lie in wait for their own blood, 
they set an ambush for their own lives. 


Their own dishonesty leads others to distrust 
them. He who lives ruthlessly off others soon 
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finds that he has no friends and is being treated 
ruthlessly. He is killing himself. He sets an am- 
bush for his own life. 

Proverbs 6:32 suggests this truth in another 
area of life: 


He who commits adultery has no sense; 
he... destroys himself. 


Let everyone act with the same freedom as the 
adulterous person and see what type of social 
structure we would have left. A person’s sin is 
not strictly a personal matter. It is like leaven— 
it moves throughout the whole, changing that 
which it touches. Sin is also like leprosy, for it is 
contagious. What kind of world would it be if 
all lepers acted as though they were clean and 
thereby spread their contagious disease to all 
their friends? Let the unclean adulterous person 
spread his disease, and soon all chastity and mar- 
riage would cease to exist. 

Drinking wine is condemned because of its ef- 
fects upon one’s mind: “Your mind [will] utter 
perverse things” (Proverbs 23:33). Talk with a 
person who has had one drink too many, and see 
what his mind is thinking. He is no longer under 
the rules of logic or moral restraint. He is given 
to uttering “perverse things.” He slanders, pre- 
varicates, mocks, lies, accepts inferior moral 
standards, and perverts his life. 

Let all people so live that their minds “utter 
perverse things,” and see what type of society 
we have left. Actually, society is dependent on 
those who refuse to do that which perverts. On 
them alone does the social welfare rest. 


TruE fidelity of friends demands that the rela- 
tionship be more than good fellowship. Proverbs 
27:6 says, “Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 
If you are really a friend, then sometimes you 
have to hurt your friend in order to save his 
character. 

I suppose a surgeon doesn’t relish the idea of 
cutting into a beautiful little eight-year-old’s body. 
But “wounds of a friend” are necessary for life. 
Sometimes our words must cut like a surgeon’s 
knife if we are really a friend. 

Suppose that no friend ever hurt another be- 
cause of a fear of losing his friendship. Result: no 
growth. Picture society with no growth of char- 
acter. 

The whole problem boils down to this: Do you 
really want a life of wisdom? Do you want a 
society of wise people? This can be fulfilled only 
when people recognize that the wise God is seek- 
ing us and that we in turn seek him. 

Sinners can become clean; ignorant men can 
become intelligent; adulterous women can be 
made pure; alcoholics can find sobriety; liars and 
unfaithful businessmen can find honesty; devils 
can become saints. Men are free to be what they 
will. God guarantees it. This is the gospel. 


Adult Bible Course 
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August 28: 
The Way to Success 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE wise men of the Old Testament did not 
believe in immortality. It was not that they hadn’t 
heard of it; they just didn’t believe in it. 

A later age came to believe that good men find 
their reward after death—God would reward a 
man who lived a good life in this world with a 
crown of life in the world to come. 

In the days of the Old Testament, sages were 
convinced that God rewards a good man with 
good things in this life. God gives him the reward 
of prosperity, happiness, and long life. (It was 
against this very view that Job argued.) Success 
was measured in earthly things. 

Seldom do the sages point out the sinfulness 
of evil actions; rather they are concerned with 
what evil actions do to one’s present situation. 
Note, for example, why a person should “love his 
enemy”: 


If your enemy is hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he is thirsty, give him water to drink; 
for you will heap coals of fire on his head, 
and the Lorp will reward you (25:21-22). 


The wise men of Israel taught their students 
to be good not for religious reasons as much as 
because it made for successful living. They were 
pragmatists, utilitarians. Their motivation was not 
really God-centered, as was Jesus’ and the proph- 
ets’. 

We note that today’s readings are concerned 
with successful living. We find a rather secular 
standard for success. 


Our first passage (6:6-11) emphasizes the evils 
of being lazy. The teacher asks his students to 
“Go to the ant, O sluggard.” 

The ants have a remarkable community life. 
They will not permit the existence of a lazy and 
shiftless ant. Some ants are soldiers; others hunt- 
ers; some, builders (of houses); some, garbage 
collectors; some act as a medical corps. 

A lazy man should learn about industry from 
these small insects. They work together’ for the 
good of all and for the coming months of hardship. 
Interestingly enough, they seem to have no com- 
mander in chief, no police force, no political head, 
no governing ruler. 


Without having any chief, 
officer or ruler, 
she prepares her food in summer. (6: 7.) 


The sluggard may fear that he cannot do the . 


job. He even imagines obstacles that do not exist. 
He dreams up rationalizations, excuses, as to why 
he shouldn’t act: “There is a lion in the road!” 
(26:13). He paralyzes action with fiction. 
Observe how ants show no fear of tackling a job 
many times their size. “Go to the ant, O sluggard.” 


Proverss 14:31 makes a strong point: 


He who oppresses a poor man insults his Maker, 
but he who is kind to the needy honors him. 


Kindness exalts God. As Paul saw the concern, 
love, and kindness in Jesus’ life, it seemed to him 
that the veils were lifted for awhile and that he 
saw “the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Christ.” 

The kindness in the life of Francis of Assisi 
made persons turn from sin and hate to a life of 
hope and love. As the woman taken in adultery 
looked into the eyes of Jesus, she saw kindness. 
“He who is kind to the needy honors [God].” 

Unkindness dishonors God. It hides “the image 
of God” in man. 


THE way of the wicked is described in Proverbs 
4:19: “They do not know over what they stum- 
ble.” Even in our times thousands of people go to 
psychoanalysts because of hate, fear, greed, jeal- 
ousy. They haven’t the slightest idea “over what 
they stumble.” Doctors have told me that 70 per 
cent of their patients in hospitals are there be- 
cause of functional disorders not organically 
caused. 

We have need of spiritual diagnosticians even 
as we need physical diagnosticians. When jeal- 
ousy is tearing a young couple apart, they need 
such aid. When bitterness and greed sap the 
strength of spiritual living, we need men with 
insight who can speak out and bring the healing 
of the Great Physician. 

Little wonder that the sages of ancient Israel 
saw the importance of the thought life of a man. 
“Keep your heart with all vigilance” (4:23). The 
word “heart” does not mean the physical organ 
but the seat of conscience, of volition and moral- 
ity. 

We used to sing, “If your heart keeps right .. .” 
That is exactly the point. If a man keeps his con- 
science and his motives clean, he will have less 
trouble with functional disorders not organically 
caused. 

He who hates his neighbor or curses his own 
family relationships or his boss needs a spiritual 
doctor. Psychosomatics of our day point out the 
strong relationship between ideas and health. He 
who has devilish, satanical ideas is in for trouble. 
“The way of the wicked is like deep darkness” 
(4:19). 

The sages are right. We are made for the kind 


of living that leads to health and wholeness. 
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By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find ample material in the unit pre- 
pared by Wayne Oates and published in the cur- 
rent issue of Adult Student. Oates is an acknowl- 
edged authority in the field of pastoral counseling 
and helping handicapped persons. 

While the Adult Student material is adequate, 
you will feel more at home in teaching this unit 
if you do additional reading. Why not go to your 
public library and browse? Look under “Dis- 
ability,” “Handicaps,” and “Rehabilitation” in the 
card catalogue. Do the same with the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. You will discover 
many thrilling stories of how handicapped persons 
have helped themselves and have been aided by 
others. 

It is very likely, too, that among the current 
magazines you buy or subscribe for you will find 
similar stories of handicapped people. 

Try to get hold of Where to Go for Help. (See 
page 18 for information concerning this and other 
resources.) This book will be especially helpful 
in preparing the fourth lesson. 

Read the article on page 1 in Aputt TEACHER. 

Include in your preparation a reading of the 
daily Bible passages selected by Oates and printed 
at the head of each lesson in Adult Student. 

Decide on an aim for teaching this unit. It 
may be to help your class (1) become more sen- 
sitive to the problems of persons with physical 
and mental disabilities, (2) determine some basic 
principles by which the church can minister to 





Mr. Puirer is a Methodist minister living in Tallahassee, 
Florida; he was formerly a member of the staff of the 
Editorial Division. 
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August 7: 
Needs of 
Handicapped 


Persons 


the handicapped, (3) discover sources of help in 
the community and the type of service each can 
render in the rehabilitation process. 

In the first lesson you will want to help your 
students become aware of the needs of various 
types of handicapped persons. In addition, at the 
close your group should discover the mind of 
Christ with regard to helping handicapped per- 
sons achieve abundant life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Handicaps defined 


II. Specific types of handicaps 
A. Amputations and paraplegia 
B. Blindness 
C. Cerebral palsy 
D. Epilepsy 
E. Mental retardation 
F. Other types 


III. Less obvious handicaps 
A. Old age 
B. Divorce 
C. Alcoholism 
D. Mental illness 
E. Criminal records 


IV. The mind of Christ and the handicapped 


To BEGIN 


The word “handicap” has an interesting history. 
It comes from an ancient method of bargaining. A 
person would offer to exchange something of 
value for something owned by another. Together 
they would appoint an umpire to determine how 
much “boot” or additional money in exchange 
should be given by one of the parties to equalize 
the value of the exchange. Pending the umpire’s 
decision, each held a deposit of forfeit money in 
his hand concealed in a cap. 

Inexplicably a transition was made from this 
ancient mode of bargaining to the imposition of 
an artificial handicap or disadvantage upon a horse 
in a race in order to equalize chances of winning. 
Other contests, especially where gambling was en- 
couraged, came to make use of handicaps. Later on 
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people came to use the word to characterize any 
disadvantage that makes a person’s competition 
in business or social life more difficult. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Handicaps defined 


Point out that most people have a very limited 
concept of what it means to be a handicapped indi- 
vidual. We usually associate the word “handi- 
capped” with persons who have lost limbs or eye- 
sight or are afflicted with some brain disorder. But 
less obvious handicaps are generally underesti- 
mated in their power to limit human life and its 
productivity. You may wish to use Oates’s story 
from the novel The Yearling to illustrate the fact 
that anyone who is markedly different from us 
tends to be regarded as handicapped. 

Oates thus defines handicapped persons: “those 
whose psychophysical equipment is sufficiently 
different to isolate them from the routines, rituals, 
duties, and responsibilities of the majority of the 
group whose approval they value most; .. .” 

Rehabilitation is the process of developing and 
restoring a handicapped person, in terms of his 
total situation, to the fullest possible physical, 
mental, social, vocational, and economic useful- 
ness. Rehabilitation takes many forms, perhaps the 
most effective being vocational training. 


II. Specific types of handicaps.1 


A. Amputations and paraplegia—Point out 
that many persons have been born without a limb 
or limbs or, as in the case of many war veterans 
and accident victims, may have lost limbs after 
birth. The latter are often called amputees. Loss 
of the use of lower limbs and also, more or less, 
of the body’s trunk, due to paralysis, is called 
paraplegia. Its victims are known as paraplegics. 

B. Blindness.—Preventive measures at the time 
of birth have greatly reduced congenital blind- 
ness. But blindness caused by accident and dis- 
ease, as well as by war, is all too prevalent. Oates 
says that there are at least a quarter of a million 
blind persons in the United States. 

Foundations for aid to the blind in recent years 
have greatly expanded and perfected methods of 
rehabilitating blind persons. Braille has become 
a standard means of communication. More recent- 
ly tape and disk recordings have facilitated the 
work of reading. “Talking Books” made by trained 
readers who volunteer their services have been a 
godsend to blind students and other blind persons. 
Seeing-eye dogs have helped many blind persons 
get about in heavy traffic. Corneal transplants 
have restored sight to many blind persons. 

C. Cerebral palsy.—This is a lack of bodily co- 
ordination, disturbed body balance, and internal 





_ ? The following Public Affairs Pamphlets contain helpful informa- 
tion for this discussion: Now—A Brighter Future for the Epileptic, 
No. 98; Rheumatic Fever, No. 126; Arthritis—Its Treatment and 
Problems, No. 166; How to Live With Heart Trouble, No. 184; How 
to Help Your Handicapped Child, No. 219; Good News For Stroke 
Victims, No. 259; The Story of Muscular Dystrophy, No. 271; and 
How Retarded Children Can Be Helped, No. 288. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 25 cents each. 


- greatly reduced this problem, but many aged 



















































Harold M. Lambert 


Age in itself becomes a handicap for some persons. 


imbalances due to brain damage, usually at the 
time of birth. Speech is often affected in differing 
degrees of severity. Some limbs may be over- 
active, others underactive. A cerebral-palsied 
person must learn to control muscular movements 
before he can grasp and hold objects. Oates warns 
that we must not confuse cerebral palsy with 
mental retardation. 

D. Epilepsy.—Explain that the word “epilepsy” 
comes from a Greek word meaning “seizure.” 
Such seizures occur at varying intervals. They 
may be severe, mild, or hardly noticeable to an 
observer. Many of them occur ordinarily when 
the victim is asleep, and his wakeful routine is 
relatively normal. Various drugs have been de- 
veloped to control the frequency, intensity, and 
duration of seizures. 

E. Mental retardation.—Deficiency of intelli- 
gence is widespread. Some scientists estimate 
that there are more than a million and a half men- 
tally retarded persons in the United States. Oates 
describes three grades of mental retardation. He 
also calls attention to four special types of the 
condition. Present this information as concisely as 
you can. 

F. Other types.—Polio, muscular distrophy, 
heart disease, and cancer are mentioned in Adult 
Student. What about deafness, dumbness, and 
stammering? How about minor bodily ailments 
resulting from disease, fractures, loss of fingers or 
toes, skin infections, loss of teeth, and partial 
deafness or blindness? In what degree may we 
regard these as handicaps? 


III. Less obvious handicaps 


A. Old age.—Oates calls ministry to the aged 
and the aging “the number-one social problem in 
a world that is laying heavier value upon youth 
and at the same time extending the length of 
life.” Social security under federal supervision has 
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Additional Resources* 


The Church: The Gifted and the Retarded 
Child, by Charles Kemp; Bethany Press, 
1958. $3.50 

Where to Go for Help, by Wayne E. Oates; 
Westminster Press. $2 

Doing Something for the Disabled, by Mary E. 
Switzer and Howard A. Rusk; Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 197 (22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y.). 25 cents 

When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family, by 
Kathleen Doyle; Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 172. 25 cents 


* These books may be ordered from the Cokesbury store 
serving your region. 














persons do not qualify as beneficiaries of the fed- 
eral system. 

B. Divorce.—Oates says that a divorced person 
“is particularly handicapped as far as eligibility 
for marriage, participation in the life of the 
church, and coping with the problem of loneli- 
ness are concerned.” This may be true in many 
situations, but, increasingly, divorced persons are 
finding full acceptance in the life of the church 
and society. 

C. Alcoholism.—Christians tend to isolate them- 
selves from victims of alcoholism rather than help 
in their rehabilitation. Aleoholics Anonymous and 
pastoral counseling and referral are becoming 
more and more effective in helping these victims 
of a self-induced disease. Yet the legalized liquor 
traffic keeps turning out new victims. Prevention 
as well as cure is certainly called for. 

D. Mental illness—We have much to learn in 
the attempt to restore mentally ill people to nor- 
mal life. But noteworthy achievements have been 
made since the day of the insane asylum when 
“crazy people” were objects of curiosity. 

E. Criminal records.—Persons released from 
prison face severe handicaps in seeking employ- 
ment or engaging in business. Christian compas- 
sion and understanding are surely needed in deal- 
ing with ex-convicts. 


IV. The mind of Christ and the handicapped 


Oates’s section “The Mind of Christ and the 
Handicapped” underscores the Christian motiva- 
tion for helping the handicapped. Read this sec- 
tion carefully, making notes so that you can 
present the gist of it to your class. Follow it by 
reading—or having one of the students read— 
Philippians 2: 5-11. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Give your own definition of “handicaps,” of 
“disability,” of “rehabilitation.” 

2. Name five forms of handicap. Which of these 
do you think you could best learn to live with? 
Why? ; 
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3. Would you say that old age is itself a handi- 
cap? Why? 

4. What are some less obvious kinds of handi- 
caps? Is any of these a part of your own experi- 
ence? 

5. To what extent is society at large learning a 
more civilized and humane way of dealing with 
the mentally ill? 

6. Do you think that understanding the nature 
of various handicaps is an aid to effective minis- 
try to the handicapped? Why? 

7. Just what does it mean to have the mind 
of Christ with regard to handicapped people? 


In CLOSING 


A brief prayer in accord with the thought of 
the closing section of the lesson would be appropri- 
ate. Or read, as a rhymed prayer, the words of the 
hymn, “O Son of God Incarnate,” by Wilbur Fisk 
Tillett (The Methodist Hymnal, 117). 

Speak briefly about the subject of the next les- 
son in the unit—a study of the psychological as- 
pects of helping handicapped persons. Ask stu- 
dents to read the material in Adult Student and 
to follow the suggested daily Bible readings. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: The central purpose of 
these lessons is to make each participant a spirit- 
ually informed person concerning the handicapped 
people in his community. See also the statement 
of purpose in “The Leader in Action” (page 16). 

This first lesson is informational. This Sunday 
the class should broaden its concept of “handicap” 
through discussing some typical handicaps. 

Advance preparation: Ask ten students to pre- 
sent two-minute reports on the specific and less 
obvious handicaps discussed in Adult Student. 
Each report should include a description of the 
handicap and a statement concerning its severity 
and frequency in the United States. Participants 
will find much material in Adult Student. They 
may supplement this with material from some of 
the reference works suggested on this page and 
collected for class use. Establish a “handicap 
shelf” for these books. 

Assign someone to take notes during the series 
and prepare a brief cumulative summary for the 
beginning of each period. A more complete sum- 
mary should be prepared for the final session. 

Central question: What are some of the most 





Dr. PHIFER is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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important handicaps found in our community and 
our state? 

Opening the session: Begin with two or three 
of the Bible references at the head of the lesson in 
Adult Student. For instance, read—or ask some 
member to read—the passages about Esau, Jacob, 
and Moses. 

Introduce all four sessions of this unit on “The 
Church’s Role in Rehabilitation.” Identify the first 
session as dealing with definition and enumera- 
tion, the second with an appreciation of the psy- 
chology of handicapped persons, the third with 
improving our attitude toward handicapped per- 
sons, the fourth with action to improve our min- 
istry to handicapped persons. 

Conduct of the session: Open the symposium by 
briefly defining “handicap,” and give the history 
of the word. Use the story from The Yearling. 

Follow with the symposium, using the order 
from the teaching outline on page 16. Hold speak- 
ers to their allotted time, or the symposium could 
run all morning. To save precious time, have all 
speakers seated before the class and introduce the 
whole symposium at once. 

The planned symposium is unlikely to leave 
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time for an open forum. Interested class members, 
however, may discuss their questions with the 
proper symposium participant or look up the an- 
swers in books on the “handicap shelf.” 

Closing the session: Make a brief summary 
statement concerning the symposium, and thank 
all the participants. Call attention to the next les- 
son. Sing together—or read aloud—“O Son of 
God Incarnate” or “O Jesus, Master, When To- 
day” (The Methodist Hymnal, 117 or 470). 

Adwance assignment: Make assignments for the 
three remaining Sundays. The quality of each les- 
son will improve if students have adequate time 
for preparation. 

For next Sunday arrange several role-playing 
experiences. Assign volunteers a general role— 
for example, a blind person or one with cerebral 
palsy—but do not tell them the problem situa- 
tions with which they will be confronted. Their 
reaction to the situations should be spontaneous. 
Someone will need to describe each situation, 
start the role-playing experience, cut the action 
at the proper time, and lead class discussion of 
what they have seen and heard. Ask one member 
to be prepared to read Psalms 6:1-7. 


Understanding the Handicapped 


m—~The Leader in Action 








By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have. additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Referring to the suggested outline below, read 
carefully the material in Adult Student, under- 
scoring sentences and phrases to use in your own 
notes. An occasional quotation from this material 
may be typed on a card for ready reference to re- 
enforce your own presentation. 

Continue to read from the literature available 
on the subjects of disability and rehabilitation. 

There may be in your city or vicinity an insti- 
tution for rehabilitation of handicapped people, 
such as a rehabilitation center for alcoholics, an 
institution for the blind, a Goodwill Industries 
plant, a mental hospital, or a university in which 
courses in vocational rehabilitation are taught. 
Why not make arrangements to visit one of these? 
If possible, talk with some handicapped persons 


and try to discover their outlook on life under 
handicaps. ; 

It is quite possible that you have one or more 
partially disabled persons in your class. Bear them 
in mind particularly as you consider your aim in 
teaching this lesson. Much of it is directed toward 
them. So your aim should have a double purpose: 
(1) helping handicapped persons avoid the pitfalls 
of self-pity and make necessary psychological ad- 
justments to others, (2) helping those without 
serious handicaps understand the peculiar psy- 
chological problems of the handicapped. Write out 
your aim and think it through. The first part of 
it, dealing with psychological problems, calls for 
tact and empathy. 

Read all the Bible references at the head of the 
Adult Student lesson, keeping in mind their bear- 
ing upon the problems in this unit of study. Plan 
to use one of them in your closing message. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Compensation for inferiority 
II. Life decisions and destiny 
A. Vocational choices 
B. Marriage and sex 









Many vocations are open to persons 
with handicaps of various degrees. 


C. Emancipation from the home 
D. Recovery from bereavement 
E. Adjustments in old age 

III. Mixed emotions in dealing with the handi- 
capped 

IV. Psychological hazards of handicapped persons 
A. Fatalism 
B. Overambition in conquering handicaps 
C. A suspicious outlook on life 
D. The temptation to manipulate other peo- 

ple 

V. Desirable mental states in the handicapped 
A. Accepting reality 
B. Accepting the disciplines of re-education 
C. Understanding the experience of suffering 
D. Being sensitive to the sufferings of others 


(Why not mimeograph or ditto this outline, to- 
gether with Scripture references, and hand out 
copies to class members at the beginning of the 
session? They will thus find it easier to follow 
your lecture on the subject.) 


To BEGIN 


Briefly review the specific handicaps and the 
less obvious ones discussed in last Sunday’s les- 
son. (It would help to have them listed on the 
blackboard or a large sheet of paper.) Add, in a 
sentence or two, the main thought about the mind 
of Christ in relation to handicapped individuals. 
Then say that today we are to consider some of 
the psychological problems of handicapped per- 
sons with a view to a more sympathetic under- 
standing of them and their needs. 


How To PROocEED 
I. Compensation for inferiority 


Speak of Alfred Adler’s theory of psychical 
compensation for inferiority. Note that this ap- 
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plies to all of us in greater or less degree. Say that 
from Adler’s theory there has evolved the general 
concept of an inferiority complex. All of us are 
burdened by it to some extent, but it is a special 
obstacle to overcome on the part of the handi- 
capped. (Refer to the Adult Student lesson.) 

You may wish to use the illustration from 
Shakespeare’s King Richard III, Act I, scene 1— 
the speech by Gloucester quoted in our lesson. 
Say that handicapped persons tend to take their 
disabilities as a point of departure in explaining 
any successes or failures they experience. Quickly 
add that many of them are aware of this psycho- 
logical danger and avoid yielding to it. 

Say that thoughtless friends in school, church, 
and society at large tend to discriminate against 
a handicapped person in terms of his disability. 
“They tend to give him favors that they would not 
give other people and at the same time often 
deny him ordinary privileges that they quite 
easily accord to other people.” In some cases those 
who associate with a handicapped person tend to 
organize the life of a home or a church group 
around him, giving him a preferential treatment 
that it is difficult for him either to accept or to re- 
ject. The handicapped individual thus comes to 
feel mixed emotions of dependence and resent- 
ment toward those who take pains to aid him. 


II. Life decisions and destiny 


A. Vocational choices.—It goes without saying 
that disabled or partly disabled persons have spe- 
cial vocational problems. It is extremely impor- 
tant, therefore, to help them make wise vocational 
choices. (You may wish to use Oates’s illustra- 
tion of the blind interior decorator.) 

B. Marriage and sex.—Point out that since 


physical appearance is an important factor in 
courtship, disabled or partly disabled persons who 
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desire marriage have a serious problem. Often 
they solve it by marrying other disabled persons. 
If unsolved, the problem sometimes leads to sex- 
ual disturbances that add to their burden. 

With regard to handicaps that involve heredity 
voluntary sterilization is a possible solution, per- 
mitting such persons to enjoy the companionship 
of marriage without risking the danger of passing 
on hereditary defects to offspring. Oates says that 
enforced sterilization of mentally retarded per- 
sons is a totalitarian, not a democratic, measure. 

C. Emancipation from the home.—Explain to 
the class why a handicapped young person has 
special difficulty in the role of becoming inde- 
pendent of his parents when he attains legal 
majority. He “has become dependent on them 
in ways that make it difficult for them to trust 
him on his own and for him to give up his child- 
like status in their care.” 

D. Recovery from bereavement.—If a handi- 
capped person loses a parent or other member 
of his family on whom he has come to rely for 
care and consideration, the bereavement is harder 
on him than on normal people who suffer losses 
by death. (You may use Oates’s illustration.) 

E. Adjustments in old age—Show why it is 
much harder for a handicapped person to adjust 
to old age than for others. “The tender sympathies 
of people for a handicapped young person vanish, 
and the people upon whom one once relied are 
often gone,” says Oates. 


III. Mixed emotions in dealing with the handi- 
capped. 


Say that in understanding a handicapped person 
we must realize that he is filled with contrary 
emotions. On the one hand, he wishes to be inde- 
pendent of others; on the other, he resents being 
helped by well-meaning friends. He realizes that 
he needs the concern and attention of friends; 
but he is made self-conscious by their questions, 
curiosity, and overzealous attempts to sympathize 
with him. “He is lonely without people but may 
feel even more isolated in a company of them.” 

Therefore, our lesson writer advises, we would 
do well to help these people, so far as possible, in- 
directly rather than directly. And we must learn 
to be good listeners, letting them tell us how they 
feel rather than being too eager to imagine out 
loud to them how they feel. A good listener helps 
a handicapped friend express his feelings, but 
without reacting to his friend’s feelings. 


IV. Psychological hazards of handicapped persons 


A. Fatalism.—Say that a handicapped person is 
tempted to adopt an attitude of resignation to his 
fate and to “throw in the towel.” (Quote the 
paralyzed patient who put this temptation into 
words for Oates.) The fatalistic attitude may de- 
velop to the point where the handicapped person 
sees no good reason to go on living. Or one who 





succumbs to it may develop a persecution complex - 





and blame others for his plight. Or he may simply 
withdraw from activity and daydream. 

Normal people, without as good motives, are 
also tempted to adopt fatalistic attitudes. They 
should, therefore, be more patient with handi- 
capped persons who fall into this state of mind. 

B. Overambition in conquering handicaps.— 
Using the cases of the two Roosevelts, Beethoven, 
Caesar, Homer, and Milton (Adult Student), 
show how some people with exceptional inner 
resources and intelligence are so determined to 
cast aside their handicaps that they apparently 
accomplish the impossible. 

Less gifted and advantaged persons simply do 
not have it in them to achieve such miraculous 
results in overcoming their handicaps. We should 
therefore avoid trying to inspire them with stories 
of how great souls overcame their handicaps and 
with saying, “You can do it too.” A handicapped 
person of ordinary intelligence and resources can- 
not be expected to emulate highly exceptional 
persons. We should help him realize that he need 
be neither blind to his handicap nor overwhelmed 
by it. 

C. A suspicious outlook on life—Say that a 
blind or deaf person, because he is unable to see 
or hear what is going on about him, may easily 
come to harbor a suspicious outlook on life. And 
a person with a less obvious handicap may assume 
that other people know about his disability when 
actually they do not. He may imagine that these 
people are “against” him because of it. This is a 
hazard a handicapped person must overcome. 

D. The temptation to manipulate other people. 
—Show that some handicapped persons are 
tempted to use their disabilities to manipulate 
other people by playing upon their sense of guilt 
about not being kind to the handicapped. This is 
particularly true of some handicapped children. 
They try to dominate other children. With kind- 
ness and firmness friends, parents, or teachers can 
refuse to be drawn into the act. 


V. Desirable mental states in the handicapped 


A. Accepting reality—Say that the effective 
rehabilitation of a handicapped person involves 
helping him accept the reality of his handicap. 
He should neither live in a dream world nor be 
so depressed by his handicap that he falls into 
fatalism and gives up. 

B. Accepting the disciplines of re-education.— 
Those who would help a handicapped person 
should lead him to accept the disciplines of re- 
educating his remaining abilities. Often these dis- 
ciplines are difficult, and they are lifelong. But 
their potential holds great promise. 

C. Understanding the experience of suffering. — 
We can help a handicapped person “probe the 
depths of his suffering and explore the range of 
his experience for a meaningful ministry through 
his handicap.” The apostle Paul, Oates points outs, 
did exactly this. See 2 Corinthians 12: 7-10. 
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D. Being sensitive to the sufferings of others.— 
Point out that successful handicapped persons 
have always striven to direct their compassion to 
other people rather than to themselves. This atti- 
tude is a corrective for self-pity. We should en- 
courage them to make this effort. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are wise vocational choices so important 
for handicapped people? 

2. What special problems do the handicapped 
face with regard to marriage, emancipation from 
the home, and old age? 

3. Show how a good listener helps a handi- 
capped person control his emotions. 

4. How can we help handicapped persons avoid 
the pitfall of fatalism? 

5. Is a handicapped person more likely to adopt 
a suspicious outlook on life than is a normal per- 
son? Why? 

6. Is there a tendency on the part of handi- 
capped persons to manipulate others by playing 
upon their sense of guilt? Explain. 

7. Discuss four or more mental attitudes de- 
sirable in handicapped persons. 

8. Why should we pay greater attention to the 
psychological problems of the handicapped? 


In CLOSING 


Sum up briefly this lesson’s five major points. 

Read—or have a member read to the class— 
Psalms 27. If you feel that this Psalm is too long 
for the available time, use only verses 1-8. 

Call attention to the topic of the next lesson, and 
ask all to read the material in Adult Student, not 
neglecting the daily Bible readings. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Purpose: Understanding through more factual 
information was the objective of the first lesson. 
Understanding through an appreciation of the 
handicapped person’s psychological problems is 
the objective of the second. Last Sunday students 
learned to know about the handicapped person; 
today they should learn to feel with him. 

Advance preparation: Plan several role-playing 
experiences—more than you expect to be able to 
use. Some of these may wind up quickly. If you 
know an able handicapped person, ask him to 
meet with the class and comment on one or more 
of the role-playing experiences. 

Opening the session: Call for a brief summary 
of the first lesson of the unit. Next, ask the as- 
signed member to read Psalms 6:1-7. Finally, in- 
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troduce the person in charge of the role-playing. 

Conduct of the session: Here are some typical 
experiences—the class program-planning com- 
mittee may plan others even more appropriate for 
your community: (1) A teen-age boy with a 
cleft palate and cleft lip finally screws up his 
courage and asks a good-looking girl for a date. 
(2) A blind person, speaking to his pastor, mourns 
the death of his wife. (3) A young man studying 
to be a doctor loses his hearing and discusses his 
future vocation with a trusted counselor. (4) A 
retired teacher who has lost a leg in an automobile 
accident discusses his future with his wife. (5) An 
ex-convict tells his parole officer of his troubles 
in locating a job. 

It is not essential that participants know their 
roles ahead of time; but it may help them to know 
a week ahead that they are to play “a boy with 
a cleft palate,” “a blind person,” or “an ex-con- 
vict.” In the class period describe each situation 
briefly, and let the role players go to it, improvis- 
ing as they go. The more each has thought about 
his “handicap,” the more probable is a meaning- 
ful response to the problem situation. 

A good job at role playing makes possible sym- 
pathetic understanding by the class that it is dif- 
ficult to obtain through lecture or group discus- 
sion. Both participants and viewers get the “feel” 
of a handicap in this way. 

Each experience needs to be “cut” at the proper 
place—when the emotional struggle has been 
brought out clearly and before participants begin 
to repeat themselves or the action becomes anti- 
climactic. Sensing the best time to stop the action 
is an art to be learned through experience. How- 
ever, no tragedy occurs if a role-playing experi- 
ence runs longer than it should. 

It would be interesting, if feasible, for a handi- 
capped person to comment on the accuracy of the 
portrayals as he sees them. This could serve as a 
springboard for general group discussion based 
on ideas gleaned from Adult Student. Occasionally 
participants may wish to “replay” an experience 
as the discussion gives them greater insight. 

Closing the session: Avoid a verbal summary 
as anticlimactic. The chairman may express a 
word of appreciation to the participants, including 
the handicapped commentator (if any). An ap- 
propriate closing hymn would be “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 465). 

Advance assignment: Ask one class member to 
read carefully all the Bible readings suggested by 
Oates and to prepare to read aloud next Sunday 
the story of Paul’s healing the crippled man at 
Lystra (Acts 14:8-18) and of Paul’s own “thorn 

. in the flesh” (2 Corinthians 12:7-10). 

Members of the panel for next Sunday should 
be carefully chosen by the program-planning com- 
mittee. A very helpful panel member would be a 
specialist in work with the handicapped. 
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The Church’s Attitude 
Toward the Handicapped 


o——The Leader in Action 








By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Go through the Adult Student material care- 
fully, making notes of points you feel should be 
given particular emphasis. As you read, check 
this material against the following “Teaching Out- 
line,” which you may wish to change in structure 
or wording. 

Plan either to mimeograph the outline together 
with one or two Scripture passages or to letter it 
upon a blackboard or a large sheet of paper so 
that the class may follow it as you present the 
lesson. 

Read the seven daily Bible readings and choose 
one or two of them to re-enforce the appeal of 
this lesson. 

Are you well acquainted with some handicapped 
person? If so, why not talk over with him some 
of the main points in the lesson, particularly those 
in section III of the outline? This person may give 
you some fresh insights worth passing on to the 
class. Indeed, if this friend would be willing to 
appear briefly before the class and speak for him- 
self about how not to deal with the handicapped, 
this might prove effective in the teaching process. 
Ask this friend to limit his talk to about five 
minutes. 

Review the purpose of the unit as stated in the 
teaching plan for August 7. In today’s session you 
are to lead your group to abandon certain super- 
stitious notions concerning the handicapped, help 
them avoid certain dangers in dealing with 
these people, and bring to their attention some 
resources available to those who would effectively 
aid the handicapped. The lesson topic suggests 
that attitudes of the church as a body are to be 
considered in this session, but the material in 


Adult Student has to do with church members’ 
attitudes. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Conquering superstitions 
II. Understanding handicapped persons 
III. Dangers to avoid in helping the handicapped 





A. Undercutting his initiative 

B. Overprotecting him 

C. Encouraging him to break training 

D. How to avoid these dangers 
IV. Resources in dealing with the handicapped 
V. The ultimate value of handicapped persons 


To BEGIN 

Begin by saying that a spirit of humility is es- 
sential in those who try to help the handicapped. 
Illustrate this thought by reading the story of 
Paul’s healing the crippled man at Lystra and 
being mistaken, together with his companion 
Barnabas, for a god. See Acts 14: 8-18. 

You may prefer to make a transition from last 
Sunday’s lesson in some such words as Oates 
uses in the opening paragraph of his lesson treat- 
ment. 

Note the audio-visual aid suggested on page 
25. This filmstrip could supplement your intro- 
duction to the lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Conquering superstitions 


If you begin with Acts 14:8-18, go on to say 
that the superstitions so dramatically expressed by 
the people of Lystra have a parallel in false no- 
tions held by many church people today concern- 
ing personal disabilities. Mention some of these 
concerning mental illness, mental retardation, 
cerebral palsy, and the like. Such notions, you 
may point out, stem from sheer ignorance as to 
the nature of such infirmities, the despair of peo- 
ple in prescientific times over doing anything in 
behalf of the afflicted, and plain laziness that keeps 
one from trying to find out the truth concerning 
disabilities. 

Conquering these superstitious notions calls for 
“the discipline of informed spiritual sensitivity 
concerning the actual situation of the handi- 
capped.” Achieving this discipline, says Oates, is 
the central purpose of this unit. To do so is well 
worth the effort for our own sakes as well as for 
the sake of the handicapped. It brings spiritual 
satisfaction in living fellowship with Christ, who, 
in the days of his public ministry, devoted a large 
amount of his time to healing afflicted persons 
and encouraging them to make the most of their 
regained health and strength. 


II. Understanding handicapped persons 
Indicate that it is well for church people to 
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progress from the idea of helping the handicapped 
to understanding them. This may at first seem 
contradictory to your students. But point out, as 
Oates does, that a handicapped person wants— 
or ought to want—to enjoy a measure of inde- 
pendence and can be hurt or hindered by over- 
solicitous friends. He tends to become resentful 
toward people who try to help him but actually 
make him more helpless than he really is. 

So we need to shift our emphasis from helping 
to understanding the handicapped. This does not 
mean doing nothing in their behalf. But helpful- 
ness based on understanding becomes effective. 
(If there is a handicapped person in your class, 
he may be willing to offer his own testimony on 
this point.) 


III. Dangers to avoid in helping the handicapped 


A. Undercutting his initiative—Explain what 
this means. Use the illustration of the nurse who 
told Oates that we should never do for a handi- 
capped person what he can do for himself until 
he has had a chance to try. Otherwise we deprive 
him of a chance to develop his own powers. To 
be spiritually encouraging to him, we must “in- 
vest confidence” in him. And “we invest that 
confidence, that trust, that belief, that faith when 
we respect his own identity before God and allow 
him to try a few things for himself.” 

B. Overprotecting him.—Point out that while 
society ought to provide a large measure of pro- 
tection for the handicapped, there is danger in 
going too far in this direction. Overprotection 
tends to limit self-reliance and initiative. Illustrate 
this point with an illustration taken from your 
reading on this subject. 

C. Encouraging him to break training.—Indi- 
cate to the class that all of us need to maintain 
the disciplines of growth throughout life. It is even 
more important for a handicapped person to do so. 
To in any manner lead him to relax in the daily 
disciplines of rehabilitation is to do him a dis- 
service. If he does let up in his routines of re-edu- 
cation, he is in danger of losing respect for him- 
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self. We should encourage him to endure hardness 
as “a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” And, of course, 
each one of us should do the same. 

D. How to avoid these dangers.—Oates recom- 
mends “a balanced attitude of firm kindness and 
gentle humor” in dealing with persons afflicted 
with various disabilities. Church people, he thinks, 
are inclined to overdo their solicitude and thus 
weaken the self-reliance of the disabled. Some- 
times a kindly No is the best answer to a plea for 
help. At any rate, we must learn not to treat 
handicapped persons as helpless infants. 


IV. Resources in dealing with the handicapped 


Call attention to some of the agencies, local and 
national in scope, which furnish information and 
other resources to those who are interested in 
helping the handicapped. In a city you will find 
chapters of national agencies listed in the tele- 
phone book. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in the federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has pamphlet material dealing 
with its program. It also has lists of national 
agencies for dealing with various disabilities. 

If your community has a council of social 
agencies financed by a united givers’ fund, it will 
put you in touch with local agencies concerned 
with this problem. The county health department 
is another valuable resource. 

Oates’s book, Where to Go for Help, lists re- 
sources available to those interested in aiding the 
handicapped. (See page 18.) 

We Methodists should be proud of the Goodwill 
Industries, which began as a Methodist enterprise 
but now is a community agency. (It was founded 
in 1902 by the Morgan Memorial [Methodist] 
Church in Boston, Massachusetts.) With its slogan 
“Not charity but a chance” Goodwill Industries 
have provided work involving many skills for 
crippled, blind, and other handicapped men and 
women. Goodwill trucks collect discarded furni- 
ture, clothing, and other goods from attics and 
basements of the community’s homes. Handi- 
capped members employed by Goodwill work 
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over these materials, put them into usable shape, 
and sell them at low prices to people whose budg- 
ets call for the use of secondhand goods rather 
than new merchandise. 


V. The ultimate value of handicapped persons 


The final section of this lesson seeks to get at 
the heart of the matter of helping the handicapped. 
Unless we see the ultimate value of the persons 
to whom we are ministering, we are missing the 
boat. 

Present in your own words the thought in this 
section in Adult Student, putting warmth into 
your statement and stressing the spiritual aspect 
of the matter. You may wish to quote a few 
sentences; but, for the most part, share your own 
thoughts and feelings with your class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In a few words state your idea of a healthy 
attitude toward handicapped people. 

2. What superstitions concerning the disabled 
hinder effective aid to these persons? 

3. Would you say that it is necessary to under- 
stand the emotional life of a handicapped person 
before one can really help him? Why? 

4. Why should one try to project oneself into 
the situation faced by a handicapped person? Is 
this what is called “empathy”? Explain what is 
meant by this term and illustrate. 

5. Why should we encourage a handicapped 
person to do as much as possible for himself? 

6. Is there danger in overprotecting a disabled 
person? If so, explain, illustrating your point. 

7. How can we encourage a handicapped in- 
dividual involved in a rehabilitation program 
to stay with it until he reaches his goal? 

8. Is it sometimes necessary to say No to a 
handicapped person? Why? 

9. Where can one obtain resources for studying 
the needs of handicapped people and programs 
for helping them make the most of their potential? 

10. When all is said and done, what should be 
a Christian’s motive in an attempt to help the 
handicapped? 


In CLOSING 


Sum up in a few words the main ideas in this 
lesson. Here is a possible summary to help you 
in this: 

In helping the handicapped we who call our- 
selves Christian must discard any superstitious 
notions we may have and replace them with up- 
dated information that will lead us to understand 
the handicapped before we attempt to help them. 
We must learn to avoid certain pitfalls in dealing 
with these children of God. Also, we must become 
acquainted with some of the available resources 
in dealing with the handicapped. But, above all, 
we must look upon these unfortunate brothers and 
sisters, not with pity or curiosity, but “om 
Christ’s concern and wisdom. 


If time remains, you might read—or have a 
member of the class read—Luke 13:10-17, the 
story of Jesus’ healing of a woman deformed for 
eighteen years. 

Close with a brief prayer. This one is suggested: 

O Christ, bestow upon each one of us a measure 
of thy compassion for people handicapped with 
diseases of the body or mind. Help us add to 
our compassion a wise understanding of the per- 
sons so afflicted so that we may not hurt them 
by a show of sympathy or pity but may rather 
encourage and help them to make the most of 
what they have. And in so ministering to them 
may we in turn receive from them inspiration and 
courage in meeting our own problems. Amen. 

Finally, call attention to the last lesson in the 
series: “The Church’s Work in Rehabilitation.” 
Request everyone to read the Adult Student ma- 
terial, as well as the daily Bible selections, care- 
fully. Ask all present to be thinking of how the 
class can put into effect some of the principles 
learned in this course on helping the handicapped. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Purpose: This session aims to improve the atti- 
tudes and to some extent the behavior of church 
members in their relationships with handicapped 
persons. The subject is approached both negatively 
(what to avoid) and positively (the motivation 
stemming from the ultimate value of the‘handi- 
capped person). 

Advance preparation: Members of the panel 
should meet sometime during the week to run 
through a practice discussion and prepare a final 
group-discussion outline. Such advance planning 
is an important factor in an effective presentation. 

Central question: What should be our attitudes 
toward handicapped persons? 

Opening the session: Call for the reading of the 
assigned Bible passages. Either the reader or the 
chairman may point out the significance of the 
Scripture passages for those who are concerned 
about the handicapped. Ask the secretary to sum- 
marize briefly the first two sessions. Then intro- 
duce the panel chairman and let him introduce 
the participants and outline the discussion. 

Audio-visual aid: The filmstrip, Jesus Heals the 
Man Sick With Palsy (35-mm. color filmstrip with 
script, 19 frames; sale, $5; order from the Cokes- 
bury store serving your region), portrays the 
Bible story. It may be used in addition to or as a 
replacement for the Scripture readings. 
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Conduct of the session: Save most of the class 
period for a panel discussion. Participants will 
find much material in Adult Student and may 
supplement it by studying books on the “handi- 
cap shelf.” If a professional social worker from 
some community agency (or someone with similar 
training and experience) can join the panel, so 
much the better. Invite any well-adjusted handi- 
capped person to participate if he is willing. 

The following discussion outline may be revised 
as panel members do their planning: 


I. What will help us to a fuller understanding of 
the handicapped person? 

A. Learning to avoid the superstitious misin- 
formation common in our society (Oates 
suggests three specific “superstitions”; 
panel members may add others.) 

B. Shifting the focus from “helping” to 
“understanding” the handicapped person 

II. What dangers do we need to avoid in working 
with the handicapped? 

III. What special interest do we as Christians 
have in assisting the handicapped? (See “The 
Ultimate Value of the Handicapped Person,” 
by Oates.) 
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Save time at the close of the panel discussion 
for questions or comments from the class. 

Closing the session: An appropriate hymn to 
sing or read is “We Bear the Strain of Earthly 
Care” (The Methodist Hymnal, 471). Close with 
a prayer for deeper understanding—either ex- 
temporaneous or the one suggested in “The 
Leader in Action” on page 25. 

Advance assignment: In preparation for the last 
session of this unit class members should make 
a concerted effort to visit all agencies in the com- 
munity which deal with handicapped persons. Re- 
member the varied kinds of handicaps described 
in lesson 1 and follow the suggestions in lesson 3 
under the heading “Resources for Education Con- 
cerning the Handicapped.” 

This visitation should be systematized by the 
program-planning committee. It could well begin 
with the first lesson and continue through the 
unit, but a concerted effort should be made this 
last week. Each visiting group should be prepared 
to report, giving answers to the questions sug- 
gested in the next lesson. 

Make specific assignments for the symposium 
next Sunday. In addition, assign a member to read 
Leviticus 21: 16-23 and Luke 8: 26-40 aloud to the 
class. 


The Church’s Work in Rehabilitation 


The Leader in Action 





By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Digest the material in Adult Student for this 
lesson. You may discover that certain sections of 
it do not fit consecutively into the “Teaching Out- 
line” below. The Adult Student material can be 
arranged to fit the outline. 

Do you ever see the “On the Go” show on 
CBS-TV? Emceed by Jack Linkletter, it has many 
interviews with handicapped persons and with 
social workers aiding in their rehabilitation. See- 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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ing and hearing some of these interviews and 
demonstrations on television would be next best 
to visiting rehabilitation institutions. 

Review the over-all aim for teaching this unit. 
Bear in mind the central purpose as you plan your 
lesson. Today, in particular, you should try to 
lead your group to co-operate with your church 
and pastor in some phase of community rehabili- 
tation work or in ministering at the church to the 
needs of handicapped persons not institutionalized. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Ministering to the handicapped in institutions 
II. Ministering to handicapped persons who are 
not in institutions 
A. Church-school classes for the mentally 
retarded 
B. Worship services for the deaf 
C. Anonymous-therapy ministries to special 
groups 
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A blind woman uses a braille hymnal in a worship 
service. 


D. Worship ministries to the bedridden and 

shut-in ; 

E. Interpretation of the needs of handicapped 

persons 

F. The church library and the handicapped 
G. Church architecture and the handicapped 

III. Providing professional services for the handi- 
capped 

IV. Co-operating with local agencies of rehabili- 
tation and re-education 


To BzcIn 


You may adapt material from the first four 
paragraphs of the lesson in Adult Student, adding 
a brief review of the main points of the preceding 
lessons. Or you may give a brief history of so- 
ciety’s dealing with the disabled. 

Ancient Spartans systematically killed physical- 
ly and mentally imperfect children. In later times 
Eskimos and North American Indian tribes, 
mainly for the sake of group survival, killed their 
aged and disabled relatives. When forced to move, 
backward tribes abandoned the disabled. So it 
was in Hawaii, Australia, South America, and 
other parts of the world. But there were excep- 
tions, even among primitive tribes. For example, 
the Blackfoot Indians solicitously cared for their 
disabled members. 

The ancient Hebrews acted with more consider- 
ation than many ancient peoples, making the care 
of the physically disabled a duty under the law. 
See, however, Leviticus 21: 16-23. 

Despite the example of Jesus Christ, records 
of early Christianity fail to reveal a quick change 
for the better in dealing with the disabled. It was 
not until the Renaissance (fourteenth and fifteenth 








centuries) that the problem of the disabled began 
to be recognized as a responsibility of society. 

There have been setbacks since then, however. 
It is only in recent years, for example, that the 
idea of putting “crazy people” away in insane 
asylums has been supplanted by medical and psy- 
chiatric care with a view to cure and rehabilita- 
tion with eventual release into the community at 
large. Even so, chiefly because of the shortage of 
psychiatric care and trained attendants, there are 
many “snake pits” in various states of the Union. 

Today we are to examine a program, outlined 
in Adult Student, which is designed to involve the 
church in a greater concern for handicapped peo- 
ple. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Ministering to the handicapped in institutions 


Remind the class that Oates calls for “a full- 
fledged religious ministry” to handicapped people 
in the institutions of a community. Some of these 
may be in a jail or workhouse, awaiting transfer 
to an overcrowded institution. Others may be in 
vocational-training centers. 

Oates believes that it is the duty of the churches 
of a community to provide for trained resident 
chaplains for such institutions. He tells how the 
laymen of the churches of one town did this very 
thing. Would this be possible in your town or 
city? If it has no institutions for the handicapped, 
perhaps there is a nearby city in which there are 
institutions needing full-time chaplains. What can 
your class do to co-operate with other groups in 
providing such personnel? 

Oates says that laymen can serve institutional- 
ized handicapped people in ways beyond the scope 
of a chaplain’s duties. To keep them in touch with 
“what is going on outside” some church groups 
provide special services such as Sunday-school 
classes. 

One practical service to be rendered blind chil- 
dren and adults is providing readers and “Talking 
Books” for them. You may wish to use Oates’s 
illustration of the skeptical blind woman who 
became a Christian through the ministries of a 
group of laymen. 

Musical therapy is one of the newer procedures 
found to be effective in dealing with the mentally 
ill in institutions. Perhaps some of the musicians 
in your group could volunteer for such service. 


II. Ministering to handicapped persons who are 
not in institutions. 

A. Church-school classes for the mentally re- 
tarded.—Oates does not develop this suggestion. 
You may know of some situations in which this 
has been done. If so, tell about them; if not, simply 
list the suggestion upon the blackboard. 

B. Worship services for the deaf—For many 
years Wesley Chapel (Methodist) in Cincinnati 
provided a meeting place for Sunday-afternoon 
church services for the deaf and the voiceless. The 
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words of visiting speakers were interpreted by 
sign language. The deaf, by the same method, 
conducted their own services, including the “sing- 
ing” of hymns. Churches in other cities co-operate 
in similar ways with the deaf and the voiceless. 

C. Anonymous-therapy ministries to special 
groups.—Churches can co-operate with anony- 
mous groups of alcoholics, ex-convicts, convalesc- 
ing mental patients, and others who would like 
to meet together for mutual encouragement and 
exchange of experiences and ideas. 

D. Worship ministries to the bedridden and 
shut-in.—Call attention to the possibilities in the 
use of tape recorders, radio, and television in 
bringing the ministries of the church into the 
rooms of shut-in Christians. Oates suggests that 
such ministry is a special opportunity for college 
students in training for full-time Christian service. 

E. Interpretation of the needs of handicapped 
persons.—Speak of the need for reinterpretation 
to newcomers of the situations in which handi- 
capped persons in the congregation find them- 
selves. If church friends can do this for them, 
without being maudlin about it or stressing the 
pitiableness of the condition, it will save the handi- 
capped a great deal of explaining to the merely 
curious. At the same time, this ministry may en- 
list practical help that nonhandicapped persons 
may render their disabled friends. 

F. The church library and the handicapped.— 
A church’s ministry to the blind may include buy- 
ing Bibles and other books printed in braille and 
making these available for circulation in the 
church library. “Talking Books” may also be pro- 





For Next Month 


“Some New Approaches to Alcohol Prob- 
lems” is the title of the Adult Fellowship Se- 
ries unit for September. Its purpose is to help 
adults understand that problems related to 
drinking are complex in nature, have multiple 
causes, and necessitate many approaches 
toward solution that are dynamic in nature. 

The topics for the lessons are: 


September 4: Many Problems 

September 11: The Christian and Alcoholism 

September 18: Alcohol and My Community 

September 25: The Prevention of Alcohol 
Problems 


RESOURCES* 


Should Christians Drink? by Everett Tilson; 
Abingdon Press. Cloth, $2; paper, $1 

| Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, 

by Howard Clinebell, Jr.; Abingdon Press. 

$3.75 





* These books may be ordered from the Cokesbury store 
serving your region. 
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vided. Also, the church library may purchase and 
lend books on rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
Oates’s Where to Go for Help, previously referred 
to, lists many resources in this area. 

G. Church architecture and the handicapped.— 
Call attention to the fact that many churches may 
be entered only by long flights of steps, making it 
very difficult for crutch-using and wheel-chaired 
persons to attend church services. More and more 
churches are being built with these needs in mind 
and have level entrances or ramps. Others have 
elevators. Church building committees are also 
avoiding floor hazards of beautiful but slippery 
materials, narrow doorways, and poor seating. 
For the hard of hearing special acoustical aids 
are provided. 

Ask the group what may be done in your 
church to correct some conditions that hinder the 
handicapped from attending church services. 


III. Providing professional services for the handi- 
capped 


Note what Oates says about the need for pastors 
to have training that will enable them to give 
“short-term, casework attention to the individual 
and family where handicaps are obvious.” 

As your class probably does not include the 
pastor, you may well turn your attention to the 
need for trained laymen to serve as either full- 
or part-time social workers to do casework and 
group work with the handicapped persons. Oates, 
under “Interprofessional Collaboration Within 
the Life of the Church,” makes some valuable sug- 
gestions here. At this point (if arranged for in 
advance) some social worker trained for this 
kind of service may report briefly on his work. 


IV. Co-operating with local agencies of rehabilita- 
tion and re-education 

Speak briefly of the possibilities of forming local 
chapters of national agencies ministering to handi- 
capped persons and of providing meeting rooms 
for these groups. Among these are parents and 
friends of cerebral-palsied children, of the mental- 
ly retarded, of crippled children, as well as blind 
persons and deaf and voiceless persons. Besides 
providing meeting places for these groups, church 
people may well contribute financially to their 
work and in other ways encourage them to per- 
form these needed services. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What kinds of ministries does your church 
render to institutionalized handicapped persons? 

2. If it is agreed that the first task of the church 
in dealing with the handicapped is to make its 
normal functions and ministries available to them, 
at what point can your church make a start in 
doing so? 

3. In what various ways can church people 
minister to handicapped persons who are not in 
institutions? 
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4. Does your church library have any books 
that would be of interest and help to the handi- 
capped and their families and friends? If not, can 
your class do something to provide them? 

5. How can church-school classes and young- 
adult groups minister to the shut-in and bed- 
ridden? 

6. What hazards in your church building dis- 
courage crippled and other handicapped persons 
from attending? How can these hazards be elimi- 
nated? 

7. What would you do if a parent of a mentally 
retarded child should ask you to pray for the 
child? What would you say in your prayer? 

8. How has this course of lessons helped you in 
your future contacts with handicapped persons? 


In CLOSING 


Briefly summarize the unit on “The Church’s 
Role in Rehabilitation.” Stress the “ministry of 
encouragement” based on prayer, brought out in 
the closing paragraph of the Adult Student treat- 
ment. 

Close with a brief prayer. The following may 
be suggestive: 

Lord Christ, who in thine earthly ministry de- 
voted much time to healing and helping handi- 
capped persons, lead us, in our limited way, to 
share in this ministry. May the lessons we have 
been studying together enable us to serve our 
handicapped friends in ways that edify them and 
glorify thee. Amen. 

Call attention to the next unit your group is to 
study, its first lesson, and its biblical background. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The last session of this unit on the 
handicapped should have a dual objective: (1) to 
explore the present resources of your community 
in meeting the needs of the handicapped and the 
way the church is ministering to and through 
these agencies, (2) to suggest what needs yet to 
be done to extend the ministry of the church to 
all handicapped persons. 

Advance preparation: Even before the unit be- 
gins, the program-planning committee should list 
community institutions and agencies for the handi- 
capped, as well as clubs or organizations organized 
for or by them. Is there a nearby home for 
crippled children, a tuberculosis sanitarium, an 
orphanage, an Easter-seal unit for treatment of 
crippled children? Is there a county workhouse, 
a home for the aged? Are there special classes for 
the blind, the deaf, the speech-handicapped? 


Interpreting “handicap” broadly, as Oates does, 
list all institutions ministering to the handicapped. 
Be sure that one or more class members visit each. 
In addition to seeing the institution and its serv- 
ices these deputations should ask: (1) What does 
the church, either through its official agencies or 
through individual members, do now to provide 
a ministry to the handicapped? (2) What more is 
especially needed? Notice the need stressed by 
Oates for “resident, trained chaplains.” Where, 
if at all, is this ministry now being provided in 
your community, and where is it needed? 

Invite the pastor or assistant pastor to meet with 
you on this Sunday to suggest what can be done 
to improve the services of the church to the handi- 
capped. If he is engaged elsewhere, arrange an 
interview beforehand. 

Central question: How can we improve the 
church’s ministry to the handicapped in our com- 
munity? 

Opening the session: Ask for the readings from 
Leviticus and Luke. Follow this with a quick 
summary of the first three lessons. State today’s 
purpose and describe the procedure briefly. 

Conduct of the session: Give most of the class 
period for hearing the reports from class members 
who have been visiting community institutions 
and services. Perhaps many class members will be 
unaware of what is now being done, and this in- 
formation will be valuable. 

Each report should include a statement about 
what is now being done to carry the ministry of 
the church to the handicapped and what should 
be done to improve that ministry. Action should 
be the focus. 

If the class has a project committee, it may be 
ready at this or a later session to recommend a 
specific action project. Discussions Sunday morn- 
ing are all very well, but they do not meet the 
spiritual needs of the handicapped. Even if there 
is a “resident, trained chaplain,” as suggested by 
Oates, there is still a need for “lay ministries to 
institutions serving the handicapped.” Notice 
Oates’s specific suggestions. Which are now being 
done, and what others could be undertaken? 

No one church-school class, however large or 
ambitious, could meet all the needs of the com- 
munity; but it could make a start. Other classes 
in your church school or other churches in the 
community might be encouraged to assume other 
responsibilities. 

Closing the session: The hymn “O Love Divine, 
That Stooped to Share” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
273) would be appropriate at the the close of this 
session. Follow this with the prayer in “The 
Leader in Action.” 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday the class 
begins a new unit. If this is to be from the Adult 
Fellowship Series, it will be on “Some New Ap- 
proaches to Alcohol Problems.” Notice that al- 
coholism is a specialized phase of the unit just 
completed. Make assignments for the first session. 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This ‘teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Hosea 11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


During three Sundays of this month we shall 
continue with our unit of eight lessons on “God’s 
Justice and Mercy,” based on the writings of the 
great prophets of the eighth century B.c. Previous 
lessons in the unit have stressed the role of the 
prophet as a spokesman for God, the prophetic 
demand for social justice (then and now), an un- 
derstanding of real security, God’s summons to a 
knowledge of God and steadfast love, and the role 
of religion in the political affairs of a nation. The 
past two lessons and the lesson for today have 
for their biblical background selections from the 
writings of the prophet Hosea. 

Hosea 11, especially verses 1-9, provides the 
biblical background for today’s consideration of 
the subject, “God Loves His Erring Children.” 
You will want to study this passage carefully. 
Read it in the Revised Standard Version. Then 
see the comments on this passage made by J. 
Philip Hyatt (“Exploring the Bible Text,” The 
International Lesson Annual, 1960, pages 272-73) , 
by John Mauchline and Harold Cooke Philips 
(The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, pages 680- 
701). and by H. Wheeler Robinson (The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, page 766). 





Dr. MASSENGALE is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. ; 
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August 7: 
God Loves His 


Erring Children 


The books listed on page 32 are recommended 
as resources for your studies this quarter and will 
be helpful in future Old Testament study. 

For suggestions to be used in developing your 
teaching plan, consult the treatments given this 
lesson in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Ep- 
worth Notes, and The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960. In particular you will want to familiar- 
ize yourself with the treatment in the lesson 
periodical used by the members of the class. 

The following teaching outline and procedure 
are suggested for your use and adaptation as you 
see fit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. The nature of God’s love 
III. The disciplining power of love 
IV. Love and the treatment of wrongdoers 


To BEGIN 


Summarize the current unit and observe that up 
to now the prophets Amos and Hosea have spoken 
in accents of doom. Israel has transgressed God’s 
laws in her social injustice, moral iniquity, idola- 
try, and political intrigue. God—being a God who 
demands justice and righteousness, steadfast love 
and the knowledge of God, and fidelity to him— 
must punish Israel for her wrongdoing. In the 
later part of his ministry, however, Hosea turns 
his thoughts to a declaration of God’s love of 
Israel in spite of her evil-doing. These are the 
thoughts that underlie today’s lesson as we under- 
take to face the problem of our own treatment of 
those who do wrong. 

Hosea’s understanding of God’s treatment of 
the unfaithful nation was refined in the crucible of 
his own experience. As we pointed out in the les- 
son for July 24, Hosea used the story of his mar- 
riage (chapters 1 through 3) as a symbol of God’s 
relationship to Israel. Hosea had in good faith 
married Gomer, who bore him three children. In 
time, however, she proved to be unfaithful to 
him and became a harlot. 
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We noted then that “Hosea’s agonizing over 
what he is to do about Gomer, whom he still loves, 
symbolizes God’s agony over Israel, whom God 
still loves.” Hosea’s experience gave depth to his 
understanding of God’s love, which knows no 
equal in the Old Testament. At first he thought he 
should give Gomer up to her fate. Then, in obedi- 
ence to what he came to regard as God’s will, he 
determined to love her the more and win back 
her affection. Thus the prophet learned the depth, 
vastness, and intensity of God’s love for Israel. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


In Hosea 11:1-9, which provides the biblical 
background for today’s lesson, the metaphor repre- 
senting God’s love is changed from that of a hus- 
band for his wife, even an unfaithful one, to that 
of a father for his son. The name of Hosea’s 
youngest child implied Israel’s infidelity to the 
Lord, Lo-ammi (“Not my people”). No doubt 
he was a very small boy when his mother de- 
serted the family circle. Hosea, we may assume, 
had been forced to take all parental repsonsibility. 
With this in mind, read Hosea 11:1-4. Note the 
vivid portrayal of God’s tender love for Israel in 
the early days of Israel’s history. 

In verses 5-7 there is a sudden change in mood 
from tenderness to severity. No doubt every par- 
ent worthy of the name experiences these con- 
tradictory attitudes. How far should one go in 
correcting a rebellious child? Can one do so and 
yet love him? Verse 7 appears to recognize that 
there is a stubbornness in the very make-up of 
the people of Israel that causes them to rebel 
against God. Doesn’t this require drastic meas- 
ures? The Lord thinks it does, 


so they are appointed to the yoke 
and none shall remove it. 


Then the mood shifts again to one of tender 
love in verses 8-9, culminating in the promise: 


I will not execute my fierce anger, 
I will not again destroy Ephraim; 
for I am God and not man,... 


This brings us to a consideration of the nature 
of God’s love as reflected in Hosea 11:1-9. 


II. The nature of God’s love 

In discussing the nature of God’s love, you will 
want to guard against reducing God to our own 
image. We must remain humble about the possi- 
bility of comprehending fully the nature of God’s 
love in terms of human love. Yet the best we can 
do is to try to understand God’s love in terms of 
the best that is in man and then say, “God’s love 
goes even beyond this.” Hosea does this in a 
superb way. 


You might have some members of the class give’ 
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Hosea 


their views on the nature of God’s love. You will 
want to see to it that such ideas as the following 
are brought out: 

1. God’s love is not dependent upon the loveli- 
ness of the object of his love, as human love often 
is. Parental love for an “unlovely” child or the 
love of a social or religious worker for neglected 
humanity may approach this type of love.‘God 
loves his people because that is his nature. It is 
not who we are, what we are, or what we do that 
makes us objects of God’s love. It is what God is. 
God is love. 

2. God’s love does not mean indulgence or 
humoring. Hosea 11:5-7, along with the main 
tenor of Old Testament prophecy, is a solemn 
warning against our trying to take advantage of 
God’s love. 

Roy L. Smith discusses this point in his treat- 
ment of the lesson in The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960, pages 274-75. He makes the poignant 
observation, “Stern discipline often represents 
the highest kindliness.” You will also be interested 
in Chilcote’s warning (Adult Student) to those 
who mistake God’s love for indulgence, saying, 
“The person who thinks he can go on in his sinful 
ways because a gracious and loving God will not 
let him perish is deluded.” See what he and 
Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) have to say about the 
inviolability of God’s moral law, which decrees 
that sin shall be punished. 

3. God’s love is redemptive in its purpose. The 
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Greek word used in the New Testament for God’s 
love is agape. This refers to the kind of love that 
is everlasting, all-inclusive, benevolent, self- 
giving, sacrificial, and above all redemptive. This 
is contrasted with the kind of love implied in the 
Greek word eros, love born of natural desire. 
It is the redemptive purpose of God’s love that 
accounts for the change of mood between verses 
5-7 and verses 8-9 in chapter 11. It is not that God 
is vacillating, uncertain, or capricious in his atti- 
tude toward a sinful people. It is that his ultimate 
will is never served by punishment for punish- 
ment’s sake but by punishment that serves a re- 
demptive purpose. You may well point out that 
the ultimate expression of God’s love and its re- 
demptive purpose is described in John 3:16. 


III. The disciplining power of love 


After discussing the nature of God’s love it will 
be a good procedure to discuss some principles 
with reference to some of our common problems. 
It should be noted that genuine love is a powerful 
disciplining force in a positive sense. Illustrate this 
with reference to the family. Where there is gen- 
uine and intelligent love in a home—parents for 
each other and for their children, and children 
for their parents and for one another—there is a 
tremendous incentive for good. 

Recall that there is a great difference between 
love and indulgence. This would be a good place 
to discuss the power of love in preventing so-called 
juvenile delinquency. Two major causes of crime 
and immorality among teen-agers are parental 
neglect at one extreme and parental indulgence 
at the other. Both reflect an absence of real love. 


IV. Love and the treatment of wrongdoers 


Observe that the kind of love that God would 
have us practice toward one another is not merely 
a mighty factor in producing good and deterring 
evil; it is an essential element in the treatment of 
one who has done wrong. This does not mean that 
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wrongdoing is to be simply “winked at” or passed 
over without punishment. It does mean that the 
punishment invoked will be of such a nature and 
in such a spirit as to serve a redemptive rather 
than a punitive purpose. 

Discuss this principle in relation to such matters 
as the punishment of children by their parents 
and the punishment of lawbreakers by society. 
With respect to the treatment of erring children 
by their parents you will want to take up the 
question of kinds of effective punishment. 

Some of the most uncontrollable children are 
those who have been subjected to the severest and 
most unmerciful types of punishment. How do 
you account for the unfavorable results? On the 
other hand, some children who are seldom 
whipped develop into respectable junior citizens. 
Their parents have used other methods to impress 
them with the undesirable consequences of wrong- 
doing and to lead them to do what is right. 

Tucker gives a great deal of attention to our 
treatment of prisoners in this country and em- 
phasizes the imperative necessity of our doing 
more to redeem rather than merely to punish 
breakers of the laws. The subject of capital pun- 
ishment is particularly pertinent here, since it is 
an outright denial of any redemptive purpose. 
Could it ever be justified in the eyes of God? If 
so, under what circumstances? 

You will not want to close this section without 
pointing to developments in the pardon and parole 
system, in the juvenile courts, in constructive 
therapy and vocational training in our prisons, in 
psychiatric treatment, in creating jobs for those 
released from prison, and in other ways of re- 
claiming the lives of lawbreakers for eventual 
constructive citizenship. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is being done in your community to 
reduce so-called juvenile delinquency? In the 
light of what has been said about the power of 
love as a force for good, how effective will such 
programs be? What else needs to be done? 

2. What is being done in your community and 
state to make the punishment of criminals serve a 
redemptive purpose? What more needs to be 
done? 

3. Should the fact that God loves his erring 
children be an incentive for us to do good or to 
do evil? 


In CLOSING 


After calling attention to next Sunday’s lesson 
and urging the members of your class to 
prepare for it, it will be very appropriate to quote 
one or more of the words of assurance and prom- 
ises of pardon from page 511 of The Methodist 
Hymnal. Conclude by leading in the prayer of 
general confession and the prayer for forgiveness 
that follows in the service of the Lord’s Supper 
(The Methodist Hymnal, page 529). 
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pers we Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions are planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,’ “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: This study is the sixth session of an 
eight-session unit based on the teachings of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. The purpose of the unit is to 
help class members think through the matter of 
our Christian responsibilities to our nation, our 
neighbors, and our God. 

During July we thought about social justice. 
We explored the meaning of true security and 
what it means to love God. Last Sunday we turned 
our attention to the national scene, looking at 
“seeds of decay” and asking what we as Christians 
can do about these seeds in our own lives and 
in the life of the nation. 

Last month we suggested that a class committee 
recommend action the class might take as a group, 
recognizing that if learning is really taking place, 
it will result in action. 

The purpose of today’s session is to try to un- 
derstand more of the nature of God’s love and 
forgiveness, looking also at the blind spots in our 
own love. More significantly, the purpose is to 
lead us into a closer relationship with God by 
means of which we will become better instruments 
for the sharing of his love. 

Preparation: As you read this week’s lesson, re- 
call your July 24 discussion of goals and evalua- 
tion. As you recall the total unit, ask yourself, 
What is the class learning? Is anything happen- 
ing? Is any behavior changing? Think about 
Tucker’s paragraph on “Christians Should Care.” 
Is it true that your local church does not love the 
alcoholic, the criminal, the mentally ill, the 
strange? How many of them are in your church 
fellowship? Should your class take this up? 

Involving the group: On your paper board put 
the words: God’s Love as I Have Experienced It. 
Ask the class to think about this as you read the 
Scripture selections from Hosea. 

After the reading, ask the group to be quiet for 
a few moments as they try to find words to de- 
scribe personal experiences of God’s love. With 
these thoughts in mind, ask them to turn to their 
lesson periodicals. Chilcote discusses the results 
of seven kinds of sin under “The Consequences.” 
In Wesley Quarterly there are several paragraphs 
on evils in our nation. Ask different members to 
read different paragraphs silently. Then discuss 
together the question, What does this have to say 
about God’s love and our responsibility as Chris- 
tians? 





The technique: Phrasing the question for good 
discussion. (Add this to the techniques described 
last month.) Good phrasing invites the sharing 
of thought and does not imply the answer. Com- 
pare these: Should we be the instruments of God’s 
love? and How can we be the instruments of God’s 
love in our community? The first implies a Yes 
answer and does not invite further discussion. 
The second invites thought and directs it toward 
something specific. You may think of ways to 
rephrase some of the suggested discussion ques- 
tions. 

In closing: Recognizing that the sins we have 
been discussing are to be found in some degree in 
each of us, ask the class to turn to the prayer of 
confession in the Communion ritual and use this 
together as a closing prayer. Follow this with 
reading or singing “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me 
Go” (The Methodist Hymnal, 318). 


(From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& We are so familiar with the fact that God treats 
us as his children that we seldom recognize that 
the idea is mysterious and dramatic. Why can’t 
we continue to be grownups, mature persons, or 
elders when we enter the Kingdom? Did Jesus 
really mean it when he warned that “whoever 
does not receive the kingdom of God like a child 
shall not enter it”? (Luke 18:17) 

Evidently the author of The Imitation of Christ 
took the idea seriously for he suggests that one 
must adopt the attitude of a penitent child in order 
to accept the love offered by God the Father. “Woe 
to those, therefore, who disdain to humble them- 
selves willingly with the little children, for the 
low gate of the heavenly kingdom will not per- 
mit them to enter.” (Book III, chapter 58.) 

So viewed, the transition from self-sufficient 
adult to dependent child is not simply an oppor- 
tunity but a necessity for spiritual power. 


’& Two young mothers, with three small boys of 
assorted sizes circling about them, moved slowly 
through the waiting room of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, airport. Outside, a big plane was started, 
and its pilot slowly began to taxi around the end 
of the terminal building. 

Noticing the plane’s movement, the weary 
mothers agreed they’d cross the lounge and let the 
boys watch. Darting, jumping, and skipping, the 
boys were soon yards ahead of their mothers. 

One of them felt it necessary to take a hand. 





Miss Doury is assistant professor of Christian em, 
Wesley Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Garrison is minister of Roberts Park Methodist 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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She called: “Walk, boys. Walk, walk, walk. Boys, 
you must not run!” 

Adults often have to be pushed, but the typical 
child has to be restrained. Exuberant enthusiasm, 
eagerness of such order that one’s feet simply 
can’t be kept still, is a fundamental trait of child- 
hood. Such eagerness is a potent factor in fostering 
a move to meet God halfway in his plan for res- 
cue of sinners. 


’ Water is essential for life. But to a degree true 
of few other common substances, it has capacity 
to wipe out life. In icy waters it is a handicap to 
be warm-blooded. In any waters the lung struc- 
ture may be a fatal factor. Hence it is fully appro- 
priate for one to describe the drama of divine res- 
cue of erring children by saying of God: 


He reached from on high, he took me, 
he drew me out of many waters. (Psalms 18: 


16.) 


Waters are as formless as they are relentless. 
They are always changing. In the figurative waters 
of the struggle for life, there are no waves— 
whether of danger or of spiritual failure—from 
which God cannot rescue his children. 


% The Devil’s Share, by Denis De Rougoment, 
includes a penetrating analysis of the struggle for 
purity of heart. It is tragic and defeating to do 
wrong, the author points out. But, according to 
him, it is even worse to challenge God’s capacity 
to forgive. “It is necessary to believe in forgive- 
ness in order to confess the evil one has com- 
mitted,” he observes. 


' Pantheon Books, Inc. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Even though negative in its final evaluation, 
psychoanalysis makes a genuine contribution to 
religious thinking. For one thing, it reminds us 
that any view of God is related to one’s view of 
fatherhood. When Hosea uses the figure of speech 
of a father and son (God the father, Israel the 
son), he is employing the concept that Freud 
made central in his theory. 

According to Freud, the success with which the 
son works out his relationship with the father 
determines the success that the son will have 





Dr. LESLIE is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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in all other significant relationships in life. With- 
out accepting Freud’s negative appraisal of re- 
ligion, we recognize the truth of his insistence 
that one’s attitude toward God cannot be divorced 
from one’s feeling about his human father. 

Indeed, a significant factor in many sudden con- 
version experiences is the struggle for emancipa- 
tion from the dependence on parents. It is not by 
accident that the conversion experiences studied 
so carefully in the first quarter of our century 
showed a common age pattern falling in the early 
teens. The major psychological task of early and 
middle adolescence is that of achieving emotional 
independence from parents and of finding new and 
larger loyalties outside the home. 

It is of interest to note the radical change that 
often takes place in the life of a middle-aged per- 
son who has never been able to think of himself as 
really freed from parental dominance until the 
parent (especially the father) has died. It is easy 
to see how such a person would quite naturally 
think of God in the same rather arbitrary, domi- 
neering pattern. 

The psychoanalytic view reinforces our con- 
viction that the early experiences of a child in 
the presence of his parents exert lasting influence 
on the subsequent development of the growing 
life, not only emotionally but also spiritually. A 
child who has felt secure in his home is able to feel 
secure in God’s world, and vice versa. 

A child who has been nurtured in the “harness 
of love” (Moffatt)—with the cords of compassion 
and the bonds of love—in his home dares to be- 
lieve, because of what he has known, that the 
harness of love is more effective than the whip of 
condemnation. The story of the welcoming father 
who goes out to greet the prodigal son with love 
and joy and forgiveness makes sense to him; he 
has known such a relationship and so can believe 
the New Testament assertions about the nature of 
God. 

But the analogy breaks down when the full 
character of God is read from the life story of a 
child with his father. Hosea makes this very clear 
in the assertions: “For I am God and not man...” 
Helpful as the father-son analogy is, it is only a 
help toward understanding God and does not 
encompass God fully. 

It is here that psychoanalysis has made its error. 
Seeing God as nothing but a projected father- 
image, a psychoanalyst who follows Freud exactly 
cannot conceive of God except in human terms, 
cannot believe in a Holy One who is in the midst of 
men but always different from them. 

Hosea helps us remember that God is not like 
man, that God’s love is not like the conditional, 
limited love that we commonly experience even in 
the finest human relationships. Even in parental 
love for a child we catch just a glimpse of the 
kind of self-giving love that characterizes all of 
God’s love. 
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Personal Encounter With God 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first of five lessons based on the 
writings of the prophet Isaiah. Read the lesson 
materials for the next five weeks in one of the 
church-school periodicals or in The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960. This will enable you to get 
an over-all view of the lessons and of the prophetic 
ministry of Isaiah. 

The background Scripture for today’s lesson is 
Isaiah 6. The first ten verses are particularly im- 
portant to the development of our theme, “Per- 
sonal Encounter With God.” You will want to 
make the usual preparation through a careful 
reading of the Scripture, a more thorough study 
with the aid of a suitable commentary or “Explor- 
ing the Bible Text” (The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960), and an examination of the treatments 
given this lesson in the church-school periodicals 
and The International Lesson Annual. 

Since this lesson is concerned with one’s per- 
sonal encounter with God, you will benefit greatly 
from reading some good discussion of Christian 
mysticism. A recent book containing an excellent 
collection, of excerpts from the writings of the 
eminent Quaker, the late Rufus Jones, is Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s Rufus Jones Speaks to Our 
Time (The Macmillan Company, 1951). In the 
treatment of the lesson which follows, several 
quotations from the writings of Dr. Jones have 
been included at strategic points. 

Your objective in teaching this lesson will be 
to help the members of the class realize something 
of the nature, the conditions, and the conse- 
quences of a personal encounter with God. The 
following outline and teaching plan are suggested 
as means of attaining this objective. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Personal encounter with God 


II. The conditions of a personal encounter with 
God 





Ill. A right relationship with God 
IV. Call and commitment 


To BEGIN 


Begin by observing that multitudes of people 
today can say with a certain amount of confidence, 
“T believe in God,” yet they have not had a real 
and vital experience of God in their lives. What 
so many of us need today is a personal encounter 
with God that will make our relationship to him 
vitally real, emotionally vivid, and life determin- 
ing. Such was the experience of Isaiah as he stood 
on the threshold of his prophetic career. This ex- 
perience is dramatically described in Isaiah 6: 
1-10, which provides the biblical background for 
today’s lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Personal encounter with God 


The essential feature of Isaiah’s experience, his 
personal encounter with God, is described in 
verses 1-4. The highly picturesque language sug- 
gests that the phrase “I saw the Lord” implies 
something more and other than mere physical 
sight. Isaiah was suddenly overpowered by the . 
realization that he was in the very presence of and 
engaged in a dialogue with God, who revealed 
himself in all his majesty and holiness. Isaiah’s 
experience of God was so real to him that it be- 
came the decisive factor in his whole life. | 

Personal encounter with God has been the com- 
mon denominator of our great Christian per- 
sonalities. Some good examples of this are the 
apostle Paul, Augustine, and John Wesley. Recall 
that although John Wesley was a very learned 
man and had dedicated his life to the work of the 
church, he was pretty much a failure until he had 
his extraordinary religious experience at Alders- 
gate on May 24, 1738, when his heart was “strange- 
ly warmed.” Consequently an emphasis upon re- 
ligious experience rather than doctrinal authority 
is implicit in the theology of Methodism. 

Point out that not all personal encounters with 
God are of the same degree or intensity. See what 
Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) has to say about dif- 
ferent kinds of religious experience. For some 
mystics the experience has been of such intensity 
as to be ecstatic. Such a degree of unity with the 
divine is attained that for the moment the indi- 
vidual in a state of trance is lifted out of all con- 
tact with the real world. 

In many studies of mysticism this state of ecstasy 
is regarded as the mystical experience par excel- 
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lence. Rufus Jones, probably the greatest Ameri- 
can authority on the mystical experience, con- 
tends, however, that this is a grave mistake. Says 
Dr. Jones, “The calmer, more meditative, less 
emotional, less estatic experiences of God are not 
less convincing and possess greater constructive 
value for life and character than do ecstatic ex- 
periences which presuppose a peculiar psychical 
frame and disposition.” } 


II. The conditions of a personal encounter with 
God 


Proceed from your discussion of personal en- 
counter with God with an attempt to have the 
class members feel that such an experience is not 
reserved for a favored few but that in greater or 
lesser degree it is open to all who fulfill the 
conditions. Rufus Jones contends that in most, 
if not all, religious souls there is a capacity for 
such experiences, though in many it is unde- 
veloped and uncultivated. Multitudes of men and 
women now living, many in out-of-way places, 
are, says Dr. Jones, “the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world in their communities, because 
they have had vital experiences that revealed to 
them realities which their neighbors missed and 
that supplied them with energy to live by, which 
the mere ‘church-goers’ failed to find.” 2 Can you 
think of any such persons? 

The account of Isaiah’s experience suggests two 
elements in the proper conditions for a personal 


encounter with God: (1) a felt need and (2) a- 


seeking of God’s help. It was “in the year that 
King Uzziah died.” His death had occasioned a 
crisis in the affairs of Judah. Uzziah had been a 
good and able king and had given Judah forty or 
more years of peace and prosperity. At the time 
of his death, however, powerful Assyria posed a 
threat to the welfare of the country, and Jotham, 
Uzziah’s son and successor, had already exhibited 
his unfitness to succeed his father. Isaiah was 
extremely sensitive to the situation and felt very 
keenly a need for help that he could not see at 
hand. 

The fact that Isaiah was in the Temple suggests 
that in such a situation he sought help from God. 
Point out that before any of us can have a vital 
experience of God in our lives it is necessary for 
us to feel a need for him. If we feel that our lives 
are adequate to meet any situation or if we are 
not prone to turn to God when we need help, we 
are not likely to experience his presence in any 
very real sense. 

You will then want to discuss some needs that 
may give rise to such an experience. Such occa- 
sions as those involving grief, anxiety, immorality, 
or fear will readily come to mind. It will be im- 
portant, however, to suggest that being given a 





1 Spiritual Energies in Daily Life, Macmillan, pages 185-144. 
Quoted in Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, 
The Macmillan Company, 1951, page 134. 

2 Rufus Jones, The Inner Life, Macmillan, pages 178-181. Quoted 
in Fosdick, op. cit., page 133. 
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rare opportunity or placed in a position of great re- 
sponsibility may also lead to a feeling of personal 
inadequacy and a desire for help. List some spe- 
cific situations in all these categories where the 
feeling of need may be quite strong. 

You will want to suggest that some people 
feel that they have nowhere to go in time of 
need; and when the situation becomes critical 
enough, they simply flounder and fail or seek an 
escape through alcohol or suicide. An example of 
this would be the leader of an organization who 
failed miserably or a businessman suffering heavy 
financial losses who took his own life. Others, how- 
ever, go to God for help and find strength to meet 
their every need. The necessity of placing our- 
selves in a receptive mood to receive help from 
God is developed by Tucker in his discussion of 
“Listening to God” and by Chilcote (Adult Stu- 
dent) in a concluding section on “Today God Meets 
Man.” 

Suggest some avenues that are open to us for 
seeking divine guidance or power. You will cer- 
tainly want to emphasize personal meditation and 
prayer. In this connection you might cite another 
passage from Rufus Jones: “All truly spiritual 
persons in all ages have known... that there is 
some junction of the soul with God in the deeps 
of the inner self, and they have practiced silent 
communion and concentration of mind as a way 
of discovering the Beyond within themselves. 
Prayer was joyous correspondence and fellowship 
of spirit with Spirit before it came to be thought 
of as a way of getting things from a Superior 
Power.” 3 


III. A right relationship with God 


Next you will want to consider some conse- 
quences of a personal encounter with God. For 
Isaiah, the first result was the establishment of a 
right relationship with God. Read Isaiah 6: 5-7. 
In the presence of the divine majesty and holiness, 
Isaiah indulged in self-examination and kecame 
vividly aware of his own shortcomings and the 
shortcomings of his people. His cry of penitence 
and despair was rewarded with God’s cleansing 
and forgiveness. He felt himself to be a new man, 
a man who stood in a right relationship with God. 

In developing this section you will find a great 
deal of help in your church-school periodicals. 
See what Chilcote has to say about self-discovery 
and total cleansing. Tucker also devotes one sec- 
tion of his discussion to this phase of today’s les- 
son—“The Spirit of Unworthiness.” 

It is fantastic how much energy and power for 
good would be released in our world today if men 
and women could get release from sin and from 
the strangle hold their sense of guilt has over 
their lives. This comes only from a right relation- 
ship with God. 





% The New Quest, Macmillan, pages 114-122. Quoted in Fosdick, 
op. cit., page 168. 
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Isaiah 


IV. Call and commitment 


The second result of Isaiah’s personal encounter 
with God was his realization that he had a per- 
sonal responsibility in meeting the needs of his 
time and also his commitment of himself to the 
task. Personal encounter with God is not an ex- 
perience that is an end in itself. When it is com- 
plete, it leads to action. “Under Mandate” is the 
way Chilcote describes this effect. Tucker de- 
velops the thought that the encounter with God 
leads to commitment and then discusses “The Re- 
sults of Commitment.” 

Rufus Jones in his discussion of the great 
mystics again and again emphasizes the fruitful 
outcomes of their encounter with God. “. . . the 
most striking effect of the sense of contact with 
God,” he says, “is the immensely heightened 
quality of personality that goes with the experi- 
ence and the increased effectiveness of the person 
as an organ of spiritual service.” 4 

Dr. Jones goes on to contend that the great 
mystics have, under the creative impact of their 
personal experience of God, “become hundred- 
horse-power persons, with a unique striking force 
against gigantic forms of evil and with a remark- 
able quality of leadership in the Church and in 
the world.” 5 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way does sin or a sense of guilt dis- 
sipate man’s power for good in the world? 

2. How many people do you know who could 
be said to have had a personal encounter with 
God? What difference has this experience meant 
in their lives? 

3. Meister Eckhart, a mystic of the thirteen and 
fourteenth centuries, is regarded by many as a 
forerunner of the Protestant Reformation because 
he “insisted that man may have an immediate 





“New Eyes for Invisibles, Macmillan, pages 177-180, 182-185. 
Gusted in Harry Emerson Fosdick, op. cit., page 139. 
Ibid. 





Artist, Frank O. Salisbury 


and direct approach to God.” *® To what extent 
may “the immediate and direct approach to God” 
be said to be the very heart of Protestantism? 

4. Brother Lawrence, a lay brother of the 
seventeenth century, left behind at his death one 
of the classic memoirs of the devotional life—The 
Practice of the Presence of God. How does one 
practice the presence of God? 


In CLOSING 


See if you can interest the class members in 
preparing themselves for next Sunday’s lesson 
on “Results of Self-Indulgence.” It will carry 
the quarterly temperance emphasis. Urge them 
to read Isaiah 5:1-24, especially verses 11-24, and 
to study what the writers in Adult Student, Wes- 
ley Quarterly, or Epworth Notes have to say. 


6 Stanley I. Stuber, editor, The Christian Reader, Association 
Press, 1952. ’ 


The Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions are planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: Today’s session raises the question, 
How can we come into personal encounter with 
God and respond to his will? We hope the class 
will recognize that every spokesman for God 
must first come into encounter with God and 
that one’s response to such an encounter always 
turns one toward his fellow men. Our purpose 
today is to experience such an encounter and not 
just to talk about it. 

Preparation: Arrange for a good reader to read 
the Isaiah experience from Isaiah 6: 1-10. Explain 
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to him that as he reads, you will be putting on 
the paper board words and phrases that point up 
the experience: Verse 1: Seeking God. Verse 5: 
Self-discovery. Verse 7: Cleansing. Verse 8: The 
call and the response. Verse 9: The mandate. 

Spend some time on the discussion questions. 
Can you rephrase them in such a way as to in- 
vite more discussion from your class? Do class 
members need to think about their own worship 
habits? 

Select four members and ask each to think 
about how God spoke to one of the following: 
Isaiah, Amos, John Wesley, Wilfred T. Grenfell 
(or some doctor or teacher in your own commu- 
nity who is known as a dedicated Christian). 

Involving the group: Begin today’s session by 
saying that, as Christians, we believe in a personal 
God who loves us and who seeks us to enter into 
communion with him. God spoke to the prophets, 
and we say that God speaks to people today. In 
this session we shall attempt to discover how. 
Have the reading of Isaiah’s experience as 
planned. Then ask the class which of the illustra- 
tions in the students’ material made most im- 
pression on them. (If your class has not read the 
lesson ahead of time, give a few minutes for silent 
reading now.) 

With the statement that God speaks to persons 
in different ways, call on the four who are to 
present their thinking about how God spoke to 
Isaiah, Amos, Wesley, and Grenfell. After each 
one has spoken, involve them in discussion: How 
did imagining this experience make you feel? 
Draw out the class with such questions as these: 
Do you think this is the way these men felt? Can 
you recall how you feel when you know God’s 
presence? 

The technique: Role playing, or feeling one’s 
way into the experience of another. This is an 
essential experience for Christians. Until we can 
feel with our brother, we cannot truly love him. 
In role playing we attempt to put ourselves in 
his shoes and feel as he feels. There are many 
varieties of role playing, but this is the essence of 
all of it. 

In today’s situation you are asking each of four 
persons to put himself into another’s place. The 
more he knows about the circumstances and the 
temperament of the person, the better able he 
will be to do this. There is material in the lesson 
treatments and in the commentaries about the 
prophets. Your people may have their own re- 
sources on Wesley and Grenfell, or they may get 
help from the library or the pastor. Ask each 
to speak in the first person, as the person he 
represents would have told his experience. What 
they say should be brief. It is the feeling that 
counts. 

In closing: Close with moments of quiet. Can 
we now be aware of God’s presence? Recall the 
hymn, “The Voice of God Is Calling” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 454). 
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m——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“ Have you ever attended quarterly conference 
with “dinner on the grounds”? If so, the scene at 
Salem Methodist Church on a spring Sunday 
would have been most suggestive. Under two big 
oaks, on the picnic table, boxes were piled high. 
Some of the labels on those boxes were “Washing- 
ton State Apples,” “Trim Tred Pumps—size 
TB,” “Reelfoot, Pure Lard,” “Long John Tum- 
bler Set,” “Haynes Underwear.” 

A visitor that day could react in one of several 
different fashions. He could judge contents of those 
boxes by their labels. He could inquire of others 
what might possibly be inside the boxes. He could 
speculate without taking any action. 

Or he could come into personal encounter by 
opening those boxes and sampling the contents: 
baked beans, fried chicken, pimento-cheese sand- 
wiches, homemade pickles, pies, and cakes. In 
order really to know what is inside a box, it is 
necessary to do more than speculate about it. 

Similarly, personal encounter with God re- 
quires action on the part of the inquirer. To stand 
off at a distance and speculate is not enough. 


It is impossible fully to communicate the mean- 
ing of “personal encounter with God.” Words are 
not big enough vessels to hold all that is involved 
in a meeting between Creator and creature. That 
is why all descriptions, in the Bible and outside 
it, are less than satisfactory. 

In a penetrating analysis of divine-human en- 
counter, Hilda Graef puts this matter vividly: 

“Since God is fundamentally unintelligible to 
the human mind—not, indeed, because he is ir- 
rational, but because his essence is utterly above 
all creaturely comprehension—the nearer a man 
approaches to him, the more acutely conscious of 
this total transcendence he becomes. Therefore 
the mystic experience, in which God is in some 
way apprehended directly, is necessarily a dark 
experience.” ! 


+ Karl Barth uses even more technical language 
than Hilda Graef to express the same idea. He 
terms it the “characteristic insight of the Bible” 
that genuine meeting with God gives new mean- 
ing to every item of human experience.” This 
being the case, any report or discussion of en- 
counter with God is necessarily unintelligible or 
“queer” to persons having no personal experience 
with which to compare the report. 


1 The Light and the Rainbow, page 176. Copyright, 1959, by the 





Newman Press. 
2 The Word of God and the Word of Man. Pilgrim Press, 1928. 
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+ At a department-store restaurant, I handed 
the cashier my luncheon check and a ten-dollar 
bill. She added tax, pushed buttons to give me 
silver and pennies, then counted out the rest. 

In this whole exchange, no word was spoken. 
Neither did our eyes meet. Her attention was 
confined to things she received and dispensed. 

It is possible to be in frequent, even continuous, 
contact with a person without engaging in dialogue 
or anything deserving to be called an encounter. 
When attention is fixed on material things, one 
does not exchange glances with God because his 
eyes are continually fastened upon what he can 
hold in his hand. 


’ Have you ever thought about the fact that 
God’s call to Levi was heard while this man was 
sitting in a tax office (Luke 5:27) ? 

This was a most improbable situation in which 
to come into encounter with a divine message. 
Levi was busy at his most mundane of vocations. 
All the weight of the situation would seem to have 
been against any radical transformation through 
a word from God. 

But it was not while Levi lay awake at night 
pondering or strolled by the seashore on vacation 
or sat by the bedside of a dying friend or listened 
to a choir sing a hymn that he heard God and 
responded. 

Potential for encounter is endless. Anywhere 
that a man can be, there is a situation that invites 
response to God’s incessant and potent call. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The authenticity of any religious experience 
depends upon the kind of results that follow. 
When the experience has been healthy, it leads 
to more positive, more productive living. When 
the experience is only an emotional orgy, no last- 
ing positive results follow. Of the authentic nature 
of Isaiah’s experience there can be no doubt; out 
of this momentary vision of God came a life of 
renewed effectiveness. Whenever mystical ex- 
periences are questioned by the scientifically 
trained rational mind, the conclusive evidence 
lies in the quality of living that results. 

We are more interested, however, in asking 
what makes possible a personal encounter with 
God. Granting that a moment of dramatic con- 
version is not to be expected for everyone and 
granting that most of us find our way to God 
in processes that are more like slow growth than 
like sudden change, can we not nevertheless 
single out the kinds of experiences that tend to 
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The 1960-61 edition of Resources for Adult 
Groups is available for the asking; write to 
the Cokesbury store serving your region. 

This booklet describes materials approved 
by the Curriculum Committee for use by 
adults in Methodist churches. 











open the way to a living relationship with God? 

In the case of Isaiah we have but little infor- 
mation concerning what events led to this single 
moment of illumination, but in the lives of many 
others the facts are quite clear. A central factor 
in any true conversion is a sense of struggle, a 
pull in two directions, an inner turmoil, an out- 
ward unrest. Whether one looks at the transfor- 
mation in the life of Saul or of Augustine or of 
Wesley, the common factor remains the same—an 
inner conflict between two ways of life that would 
not be satisfied with compromise or adjustment 
but which called for a radical resolution. 

The graphic words of William James speak of 
the “process, gradual or sudden, by which a self 
hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior 
and unhappy, becomes unified and consciously 
right superior and happy.” 1 

It is never easy to discover exactly what pre- 
cipitates such an inner conflict. It does seem 
clear, however, that an important factor is ex- 
posure to those who have found their way to the 
firm hold on religious reality which makes for 
unity and a sense of rightness and happiness. 
Such, at least, was the case with both Saul and 
Wesley. There can be little doubt that for Saul 
the example of Stephen’s complete composure 
even in being stoned to death was in sharp con- 
trast to the inner misgivings that plagued him. 
Nor can we doubt that the quiet faith of the Mo- 
ravians in a storm at sea left an impact on Wes- 
ley’s life that led ultimately to his conversion at 
Aldersgate. 

Thus the encounter with God’s presence may 
be found not so much in adventuring along an 
untried, mysterious pathway as in significant 
companionship with those who have found the 
way and are free to share it. The encounter is 
personal and carries with it the overtones of 
other personal encounters known on the human 
level. 

But the encounter is more than personal, too, for 
the relationship with God is more than one of 
companionship. It carries with it a transforming 
quality by providing a new integrating center. It 
changes the focus from personal struggle to per- 
sonal commitment, and in doing so it releases the 
energy pent up in inner anxiety and makes it 
available for productive action. 





1 The Varieties of Religious Experience; Longmans, Green and 


Company. Copyright 1902. 
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August 21: 


Results of Self-Indulgence 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 5:1-24. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today you will be teaching the quarterly tem- 
perance lesson. The background Scripture, Isaiah 
5:1-24, especially verses 11-15 and 22-23, is par- 
ticularly appropriate to a discussion of the prob- 
lem of self-indulgence in the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Study carefully the meaning and im- 
plications of these verses. 

The church-school periodicals, Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly, contain a wealth of infor- 
mation that will be helpful to you in developing 
your own teaching plan. Also, you will want to 
become familiar with the lesson treatments in 
Epworth Notes and The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960. 

It is suggested that, if your state has a com- 
mission on alcohol education or on alcoholism, 
you make use of its education services. Pamphlets, 
reprints of articles, films, books, and exhibits are 
frequently available. Write also to the Board of 
Temperance of The Methodist Church, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Your objectives in teaching this lesson may in- 
clude the following: (1) to impress members of 
the class with the urgency of the problem of the 
use of alcoholic beverages in our country as 
measured by the results; (2) to present total ab- 
stinence, the Methodist way, as a solution of the 
problem; and (3) to gain tacit commitment of 
the class members to the Methodist way. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Self-indulgence in the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages 
III. Effects of self-indulgence on our personal 
lives 
IV. Social consequences of self-indulgence 
V. Total abstinence—the Methodist way 
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To BEGIN 


Begin by pointing out that Isaiah’s words offer 
little comfort to those who try to excuse their use 
of alcoholic beverages by citing isolated passages 
from the Bible as proof texts. Then proceed to a 
presentation of Isaiah’s message to the nation 
Judah as contained in today’s biblical background. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Note that in the early years of Isaiah’s prophetic 
career he directed his preaching against the moral 
laxity of his people, calling attention to the spe- 
cific sins in which his people indulged. These pro- 
nouncements cannot be identified with definite 
historical events as is true of his later prophecies. 
Isaiah 5: 1-24 comes from this early period. Verses 
11-24 contain a series of “woes” against certain 
types of sinners—drunkards, the morally indif- 
ferent and confused, the conceited, the unjust. 

His denunciations against those who indulge 
themselves in alcoholic beverages are particularly 
pointed. See, for example, verses 11-15 and 22- 
23. In these verses Isaiah gives us a vivid account 
of intemperate drinking and describes the re- 
sults thereof on personal and national life. Most 
of what he has to say is as true in our time as it 
was in his. 





II. Self-indulgence in the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages 


G. G. D. Kilpatrick in his exposition of Isaiah 
5:11-12 (The Interpreters Bible, Volume 5) 
comments that there probably were in Isaiah’s 
time “men who could take it or leave it, occasional 
drinkers, moderate drinkers, people who illus- 
trated the possibility of being temperate in the 
use of alcohol” but “there were others . . . who 
had debauched themselves with liquor; they were 
drunk from breakfast till dawn. Their so-called 
parties were nothing but occasions for getting 
drunk to music.” To what extent is this descrip- 
tive of the situation in our time? 

You may want to point out that authorities 
recognize many types of drinking behavior in our 
society today. Marty Mann, executive director of 
the National Council on Alcoholism, designates 
these various types as the “occasional drinkers,” 
the “moderate drinkers,” the “social drinkers,” 
the “heavy drinkers,” and the “compulsive drink- 
ers” or alcoholics. 

Only those in the first two categories appear 
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to have any degree of personal control over their 
drinking habits or to illustrate the possibility of 
being temperate in their drinking. The others may 
without question be regarded as victims of self- 
indulgence. The “social drinkers” follow whatever 
the general trend happens to be, including heavy 
drinking at parties or at times when drinking is 
the main diversion. For “heavy drinkers,” drink- 
ing is obviously a very important part of their 
lives, especially evenings and week ends, though 
it does not always become progressively worse as 
in the case of alcoholism. 

John L. Sanders, educational director of the 
Alabama Commission on Alcoholism and editor 
of The Alabama Challenge, has recently written 
a very penetrating article on “The Hidden Half- 
Man.” It is a story of men and women who are 
handicapped by their self-indulgence. They live 
and move in all circles of society. “Among them,” 
says Sanders, “are your neighbors, friends, and 
relatives.” It is pointed out that of the five million 
alcoholics only about 3 per cent are of the skid- 
row, drunken-bum variety. The occupations of 
the others are varied—clerks, salesmen, skilled 
workers, laborers, executives, and professional 
men,! 

Isaiah 5:22-23, as well as 5:11-15, has a con- 
temporary ring to it. With penetrating irony the 
prophet describes the reckless boasting of those 
who brag about how much they can drink and 
how expert they are in mixing their liquors. 
They consider themselves, says the prophet, 


... heroes at drinking wine, 
and valiant men in mixing strong drink. 


‘To what extent is this descriptive of the situation 
today? 





‘lenge, volume 1, number 4, October-December, 1959. 








* John L. Sanders, “The Hidden Half-Man,” The Alabama Chal- i 





Self-indulgence often results 
in illness and remorse. 






III. Effects of self-indulgence on our personal 
lives 


You will want now to take up the question of 
the harmful effects of self-indulgence on individ- 
uals and on society in general. 

Chilcote points to the restriction upon our 
abilities as human beings, to the breakdown in our 
moral and spiritual lives, and to the destruction 
of conscience as being among the penalties self- 
indulgence exacts in our personal lives. Tucker 
concentrates his attention upon the loss of per- 
sonal freedom as a result of addiction to alcohol. 
He cites several examples. He also cites the ef- 
fect self-indulgence has on the spirit of man. 

One effect on the individual person of the use 
of alcohol is the exalted though false sense of 
personal adequacy for all sorts of situations. Re- 
late this to what we said last week about the role 
of a sense of need in the individual’s vital ex- 
perience of God in his life. 

The article, “The Hidden Half-Man,” is a force- 
ful presentation of the tragic effect of self-indul- 
gence on the personal life of individuals. A man 
or woman to whom the phrase “hidden half-man” 
applies is a kind of Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde per- 
sonality. He is “neither the whole man drunk and 
obvious, nor the whole man sober and useful.” He 
manages to hide his addiction to alcohol (the hid- 
den half of himself) with varying degrees of suc- 
cess by maintaining a somewhat respectable front 
(the obvious side of himself that he puts forward). 
Both halves, however, represent a tragic result 
of his self-indulgence. 

The brilliant lawyer whose clients are becoming 
dissatisfied because he frequently is not available 
when they need legal advice, the young business 
executive who covers up for the mistakes of his 
subordinates because he is afraid they will expose 
what they know about his drinking problem, the 
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automobile salesman who has to slip away from 
his work several times a day for a couple of beers 
—these are but shadows of the persons they could 
be. 


IV. Social consequences of self-indulgence 


A man addicted to drink will sometimes concede 
that he is ruining his own life, but he hurries on 
to say, “I’m hurting no one but myself.” Have the 
class members discuss the truth of this. 

You might call attention to the inescapable fact 
that the “half-man” mentioned above is a problem 
to society as well as to himself. Sanders quotes 
Selden Bacon as saying that the hang-over from 
the “hidden half-man’s” drinking habits is a serious 
handicap to the “half-man” at his work. “In in- 
dustry,” says Sanders, “the half-man is an un- 
witting saboteur. While drawing his wages from 
the funds of the industry, he gives little, nothing, 
and often less than nothing in return. It is less 
than nothing frequently because of his inefficien- 
cy, his mistakes, his waste of material, and his ac- 
cidents. ... Due to this half-man, many companies 
have to discard more scrapped materials on Mon- 
day than on any other day of the week.” ? 

Ironically, the author of the article on “The 
Hidden Half-Man,” through no fault of his own, 
became a victim of the social consequences of the 
use of alcohol. A few weeks after writing the 
article, he and his wife were killed in a holiday 
week-end automobile accident. 

Point out that tragic social consequences of 
self-indulgence are evident in our family, com- 
munity, national, and international life. Chilcote 
discusses the results in the family, law and order, 
health, and international affairs. Tucker discusses 
personal costs and the results of self-indulgence 
on our national life. Particular reference is made 
to-the consequences to the physical, economic, 
public-safety, and political affairs of the country. 

Studies of state expenditures and incomes sub- 
stantiate the contention that the liquor industry is 
a gigantic liability to the economic well-being of 
our states rather than an economic asset, in spite 
of the taxes it brings in. 


V. Total abstinence—the Methodist way 


There is no equivocation in the stand of The 
Methodist Church against intoxicants and nar- 
cotics. The church has consistently maintained 
that total abstinence is the only effective way of 
dealing with the situation. Read to the class what 
the 1956 Discipline (Paragraph 2020, III, C) has 
to say on the subject. Also call attention to the 
major provisions of Paragraph 2022. 

Why does The Methodist Church advocate total 
abstinence rather than moderation? Is it justified 
in doing so? The fact is that one out of every 
twelve persons who drink becomes an alcoholic. 
We never know when our drinking in moderation 





2 Op. cit., page 82. 
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will lead to heavy or compulsive drinking—either 
in ourselves or in someone whom we have in- 
fluenced. 

Tucker tells of a woman who decided social 
courtesy obliged her to keep liquor in the home. 
Her husband became an alcoholic. A businessman 
who felt his success was dependent upon the prac- 
tice of social drinking now has a son who is an 
alcoholic. He also tells of a friend who quit drink- 
ing when it dawned upon him that he was the 
father of three boys. 

Because a Christian’s answer to the question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” must always be an 
unqualified Yes, The Methodist Church advo- 
cates total abstinence. 

Note that the church declares its support of 
the following activities designed to alleviate prob- 
lems growing out of the use of beverage alcohol: 
(1) prohibition of the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages, (2) scientific study of the effects of 
alcoholic beverages, (3) use and support of edu- 
cational processes in teaching abstinence through 
knowledge of these effects. 

Church members are urged to seek to under- 
stand the causes of alcoholism and drug addiction 
and to give help to the victims of these diseases 
through redemptive ministry and fellowship. It 
should be noted, however, that the church is an 
avowed advocate of prevention of alcoholism. It 
urges a program for living that will give such 
satisfaction and such a sense of fulfillment that 
persons will not seek escape or support in bever- 
age alcohol. Total abstinence, however, is always 
an absolute guaranty against alcoholism. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. The Discipline contains a number of rather 
drastic provisions concerning abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. Read Paragraphs 95, 207, 278 
(3), 969 (d), 1521-22, 1528, 1533, and 2022-23. 
To what extent are these provisions, especially 
Paragraphs 95, 207, 278 (3), and 2023, carried out 
in your church? Should an effort be made to en- 
force these provisions? If so, how can this be 
done? 

2. One of the most trying situations for Method- 
ist ministers is that in which the wedding cere- 
mony, a high moment of worship, is followed by 
a big reception at which alcoholic beverages are 
served. What is wrong with this situation? What 
can be done about it? You may want to mention 
here the growing tendency to have receptions at 
the church. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the lesson for next Sunday, 
which begins a new unit on “God’s Way in His- 
tory.” The lesson will be on “The Danger of Mili- 
tary Alliances.” Urge the members of the class to 
read Isaiah 30, 31, and 20, focusing their atten- 
tion on Isaiah 30:1-3, 15-18. Also urge them to 
study the lesson in their lesson periodicals. 
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me——The Group in Action 








By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions are planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: In this final session of the unit we 
look at the evils of self-indulgence, particularly 
regarding alcohol, and ask again, What is our re- 
sponsibility as Christians? Time should be al- 
lowed for summarizing what we have learned 
from the prophets and what we have decided we 
can and should do about the evils in our national, 
community, and personal life. 

Preparation: The major question of today’s les- 
son is one on which not all Christians agree. 
Neither do all Methodists agree on it. A part of 
the teacher’s preparation therefore is to examine 
his own attitude toward alcohol and his attitude 
toward those who differ from him. 

Your purpose is to think with the group, recog- 
nizing a major problem of our day, trying to see 
more clearly a Christian’s responsibility in it. If 
real learning has been going on these weeks, it 
may be that some class members will approach this 
question in a new light. Your job is to encourage 
an honest exploration of viewpoints, in line with 
our attempt to discover a Christian’s responsi- 
bilities to others and his response to God. 

At the start of the unit it was suggested that 
you appoint a recorder. Check with him, and ask 
him to share in summarizing the findings of the 
eight weeks’ study. Check with the committee on 
action. 

Involving the group: If in your group there are 
differences of opinion regarding alcohol, you may 
find yourself in a very spirited discussion. Explain 
the difference between discussion and argument. 
Urge the class to quit any smugness and explore 
the problem realistically. If there is no difference 
of opinion expressed in your group, ask several 
people to take the part of those who approve so- 
cial drinking and those who say “a man has a 
right to drink.” 

Explore the position of the official board of your 
church. Compare this with the Discipline. Which 
of the problems the lesson writer raises are known 
firsthand in your community? What is a Chris- 
tian’s responsibility? Am I my brother’s keeper? 
Am I a spokesman for God? 

Recall the “personal platforms” that were 
discussed and perhaps drawn up on July 31. 
Does today’s discussion suggest anything that 
ought to be added? Does it suggest any further 
action the group ought to take? 

The technique: Discussion. Discussion is differ- 
ent from either argument or conversation. It is a 





group attempt to explore problems and ideas and . 





to find solutions. It is co-operative thinking. Each 
participant contributes, and each receives. Lis- 
tening to hear what another says is as important 
as sharing one’s own thoughts. 

Discussion needs to be fed with accurate infor- 
mational material. Differences need to be ex- 
plored. Agreements and unsettled questions need 
to be noted from time to time. Good discussion is 
the responsibility of the total group, not just of 
the leader. 

In closing: Take time for individual evaluation. 
Give out paper and pencils. Ask the members to 
make note, for their own use only, of new ideas 
learned, old ideas reinforced, new behavior ex- 
perienced as a result of this series, and plans for 
action. Do this in a meditative way. 

Read or sing “A Charge to Keep I Have” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 287). 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Psalms 140 begins with a fervent plea for 
divine aid: 


Deliver me, O Lorn, from evil men; 
preserve me from violent men, 
who plan evil things in their heart, 

and stir up wars continually. 


Perhaps this vivid prayer can best be ap- 
proached by a question. Precisely what evil and 
violent man is so dreadful that only divine deliver- 
ance can preserve me from the effects of his ac- 
tions? 

Many answers might be given. But the most 
obvious and immediate source of peril to my life 
is from the evil man inside. 

Here is a foe from whom every man certainly 
does need deliverance. Indeed, if I can hold this 
one at bay, dangers from outside are greatly re- 
duced. 


* “If you completely conquer yourself,” suggests 
the author of The Imitation of Christ, “you will 
more easily conquer all other things. The perfect 
victory is victory over self. He who so masters 
himself that sensuality obeys reason and reason 
obeys God in all things, is truly his own con- 
querer and master of the world.” 1 


One of the most searching of all questions was 
posed to John the Baptist. Men of his day inquired: 
“Who are you? ... What do you say about your- 
self?” (John 1:22). 





1 The Imitation of Christ, Book III, chapter 53. 





To answer that question, one may indicate the 
position he occupies inside a system that includes 
him. The reference may be geographical, political, 
biological, or denominational. 

John the Baptist completely ignored such mat- 
ters as ancestry, place of birth, political affilia- 
tions. He made his identification stand or fall upon 
his relationship to a mission—a sense of subordi- 
nation to divine revelation through the law. He 
was a messenger of God; he was neither more 
nor less than that. 

Obsessed, as it were, with this single stupen- 
dous function, he could ignore all minor ques- 
tions and issues that did not bear upon his task. He 
was a servant under orders and had no doubt 
about the identity of his Master. Knowing himself 
so clearly and simply, he had both orientation and 
destination. There was no danger of self-indul- 
gence, for he did not belong to himself. 


*& At the world-famous St. Louis Zoo, a visitor 
fell into conversation with a keeper. Antics of the 
chimpanzees, he suggested, seemed aimed at the 
gaping gallery of humans standing just outside 
the cage. 

“Sure,” agreed the veteran animal handler, 
“but they’re fairly quiet today. Not enough of an 
audience. The bigger the crowds, the more they 
go through their motions.” 

This is the case with any demonstration that is 
rooted in social factors. From the Broadway stage 
to the religious “revival,” from the loud laugh 
within a small group to noisy penance at the altar, 
look with care at any demonstration that would 
be meaningless in solitude but which attracts at- 
tention (from admiration to disgust) when vigor- 
ously pursued in front of an audience. 

Many persons who deal at first hand with al- 
cohol-linked problems agree that desire to “show 
off” in one form or another is linked with much 
drinking. So regarded, surrender to drink is a 
way of elevating material and man-centered 
values. It is a way of turning one’s back upon God 
by placing undue value upon opinions of other 
men and women. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Although the Christian faith has always insisted 
on the importance of a noncondemnatory ap- 
proach to behavior, on understanding and for- 
giveness rather than judgment and condemnation, 
it is only in our psychological age that this con- 
cept has been explored. 
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We have learned that people can grow best in 
an atmosphere in which behavior is accepted and 
understood. We are discovering that for many 
persons the problem is not so much a matter of 
not knowing that they are sinners but rather a 
matter of not being able to do anything about it 
until they feel accepted. We are discovering that 
it is within an accepting and forgiving atmosphere 
that the first tentative steps toward finer living 
are taken. ; 

This departure from a world in which every- 
thing is white or black, good or bad, is a much 
needed change in dealing with human beings. As 
we learn that there are reasons behind all be- 
havior, that behavior is motivated by specific 
needs, and that these needs can be discovered, we 
can no longer simply categorize people in terms of 
success or failure within the moral law. 

We have discovered that disciplining a child 
makes much more sense when we ask what needs 
he is trying to meet, what tasks he is trying to 
accomplish, than when we simply label him as a 
“good boy” or a “bad girl.” Human frailty in its 
tendency to be led astray by unfulfilled needs is 
now better recognized, and the determining in- 
fluences of the past are now being taken into ac- 
count. 

The gains we have made in avoiding self-right- 
eous condemnation have carried with them a po- 
tential problem. Any movement from absolute 
standards seems to say that all values are relative, 
that every act can be excused, that most behavior 
stems from unconscious and hence uncontrollable 
factors. Neurotic behavior is then easily dismissed 
as being purely the result of past conditionings. 
Sheer laziness tends to be excused on the grounds 
of poor family relationships, and cowardice is 
overlooked as the result of an undeveloped ego. 

The fact of the matter is, as Isaiah pointed out, 
that there is a major difference between good and 
evil, that man can choose to follow the light or to 
stumble in the darkness. It is not enough to make 
an adjustment to life as it comes; standards of 
justice do exist and dare not be denied. The ethi- 
cal imperatives of Isaiah are typical of the 
Judaeo-Christian insistence that religion and 
morality can never be divorced, that the stand- 
ards of morality subscribed to are an indication of 
the depth of the religion experienced. 

There is a commitment, then, which follows 
after understanding acceptance. The words of 
forgiveness are always followed by the impera- 
tive that expects fulfillment: “Neither do I con- 
demn you; go, and do not sin again” (John 8:11). 

It is said of the biblical David that his greatness 
outshone his inclination to sin because he con- 
stantly kept the tension tight between what he 
did and the kind of person he wanted to be. As 
long as he recognized how far short of the mark 
he fell, there was still chance for growth. Like 
Isaiah, he knew that the laws of God are in- 
flexible, even though God’s mercy is limitless. 
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UNIT IX: GOD’S WAY IN HISTORY 


August 28: 


The Danger of Military Alliances 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 30 and 31; 20. 


INTRODUCTION 


With today’s lesson we begin a new unit that 
will hold our attention for four Sundays. The 
theme of the unit is “God’s Way in History.” The 
unit is designed to show how God reveals himself 
and accomplishes his purposes through the af- 
fairs of men and of nations at those points where 
their destiny is involved. 

Today’s lesson points up God’s effort to show 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, that trust in God before 
trust in military alliances is the true basis for na- 
tional security. Subsequent lessons will develop 
such themes as the following: 

1. Even though a nation does not follow his 
advice and resorts to power politics and mili- 
tarism, God still reigns as the final arbiter of his- 
tory (September 4: “God’s Hand in History”). 

2. God’s ultimate goal in history is the estab- 
lishment of a new order of peace and good will 
among the nations (September 11: “Man’s Hope 
for Peace”). 

3. In order to bring about peace and good will 
it will be necessary to purge our society of false 
leaders and to develop competent leaders of in- 
tegrity and good will (September 18: “False 
Leadership Brings Ruin”). 

Familiarize yourself with the unit as a whole. 
You can thus avoid unnecessary repetition and 
make each lesson contribute to the development 
of the objective for the unit: an understanding of 
how God expresses himself in history in the 
achievement of his purposes for men and nations. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
In preparation for teaching the lessons of this 


unit a careful study of the historical background 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 





(World Service Sunday*) 


of each lesson is very important, because history 
is the arena of God’s action which provides the 
basic framework for our study. Consequently, you 
will want to have access to some good resource 
materials on Old Testament history. See the list 
on page 32. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5; The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary; and The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960, “Exploring the Bible Text,” 
all contain valuable helps in an understanding of 
the historical background and the meaning of 
today’s Scripture passages. 

Consult Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Ep- 
worth Notes, and The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960, pages 297-300, for various treatments 
of this lesson and for contemporary applications 
of its message. 

Construct your outline and proceed in the de- 
velopment of a lesson, plan that will contribute 
to the attainment of an objective somewhat as 
follows: to lead the members of the class to a 
deeper realization of God’s role in our attainment 
of national security. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background q 
II. The neglect of fundamentals 
III. A nation worthy of confidence 
IV. For war or for peace? 
V. The true basis of national security 


To BEGIN 


It will be prudent to begin by introducing the 
new unit and the purposes it is designed to serve. 
Then note how this lesson fits into the total scheme 
by relating our trust in God to the problem of 
national security. Call attention to the fact that 
it is based on Isaiah’s message to King Hezekiah 
of Judah concerning the folly of trusting in a 
military alliance with Egypt to the neglect of 
faith in God. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Proceed by giving a brief description of the 
historical situation out of which comes the bibli- 
cal background for today’s lesson, especially 
Isaiah 30: 1-3, 15-18. 

Observe that Isaiah had witnessed several in- 
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Philip Gendreau 


With the awesome weapons of our day 
there is little security short of a ban on 
such weapons. Shown is an Atlas 
projectile leaving the launching pad. 


vasions of Palestine and the surrounding small 
countries by the powerful armies of Assyria. 
The invasion of 733-732 had resulted in the fall 
of Syria and that of 722-721 in the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom, Israel. A few years later the 
Assyrian armies had marched down the coastal 
highway to put down the revolt of an anti- 
Assyrian coalition in the Philistine city of Ashdod 
(711 B.c.). This revolt had been sparked by Egypt, 
who customarily used the smaller countries of 
the Fertile Crescent to fight her battles for her 
and to keep Assyria beyond her borders. 
Hezekiah barely missed being drawn into this 
ill-fated coalition. Only Isaiah’s vigorous protests 
kept him out of it and spared the humiliation of 
Judah. Isaiah 20 tells how Isaiah went about the 
streets of Jerusalem “naked and barefoot” (that 
is, clothed in the garments of a war prisoner or 
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a slave) for three years in order to dramatize 
what would happen to Judah if the nation joined 
with Egypt in the revolt against Assyria. 

King Sargon’s death in 705 B.c. set off a chain 
reaction of revolution throughout the empire. 
The principal in the revolt was Merodach-baladan, 
king of Babylonia, who fomented revolution in 
his own area and sent embassies into Palestine 
to stir up trouble against Assyria. This time, with 
nations all about him joining in, Hezekiah could 
not resist the temptation to climb on the band 
wagon. 

Whether Egypt took the initiative in drawing 
Judah into the coalition, or vice versa, is not en- 
tirely clear. It is certain, however, that Judah 
had put her sole trust in Egypt in opposition to 
the counsel of Isaiah. The passages that provide 
the biblical background for today’s lesson are a 
part of Isaiah’s continuing protest. 


II. The neglect of fundamentals 


Note that Isaiah’s admonition against the al- 
liance with Egypt (Isaiah 30:1-3) is based on the 
lack of several fundamentals that he considers 
essential to a nation’s policy in international re- 
lations. These are the dangers of military alliances 
as he sees them. 

One of the fundamentals lacking is a nation 
worthy of trust with which to make an alliance. 
Egypt has neither the integrity nor the strength 
to merit Judah’s confidence in her. A second fun- 
damental lacking is a sufficiently worthy purpose 
for the alliance. It is an alliance to stir up trouble 
and to foment revolt rather than to bring about 
peace. Isaiah counsels against the alliance because 
it is stupid politics. 

Stupid politics, however, is not the main reason 
for his remonstrance. The alliance reflects the 
lack of the most basic fundamental of international 
policy—mature religious faith. The nation in its 
feverish search for security has left God and his 
will out of account. They “carry out a plan, but 
not mine,” says the Lord. 


Ill. A nation worthy of confidence 


We have seen that one of the dangers of mili- 
tary alliances is a lack of moral integrity on the 
part of one or more of the participating parties. 
Isaiah implies (30:1-3) that not only Egypt but 
also his own Judah is morally unfit to be partner 
to an alliance. The nation has failed to live up to 
the terms of its covenant with God. The people 
are “rebellious children.” See what Palmer has 
to say about this in Adult Student under the head- 
ing “Judah’s Basic Need” and what Tucker (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) has to say under the heading “A 
New Moral Conscience Needed.” 

You will probably want to deal with such ques- 
tions as the following through either class discus- 
sion or your own presentation: In what way is the 
neglect of basic moral principles on the part of 
nations an obstacle to national security today? 
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Is there a difference between entering into an al- 
liance with a nation notorious in its violation of 
moral principles and having a conference with 
that nation or belonging to a common organiza- 
tion (for example, the United Nations) with that 
nation? How does our own country measure up 
in its moral integrity in international relations? 

Roy L. Smith’s treatment of this lesson in The 
International Lesson Annual, 1960, contains this 
comment: “... the most effective defense any na- 
tion can have is a clean record for honest dealings, 
loyalty to convictions, and a fair record of truth- 
telling both to its home folk and those of the 
world.” 


IV. For war or for peace? 


A second danger we have noted in military al- 
liances is their purpose. Is the alliance for war 
or for peace? This topic is treated in some detail 
by Tucker. He ‘cites several illustrations. You 
may wish to use these or others of your own choos- 
ing. 

The kind of alliance which stresses military 
might as a means of maintaining peace and se- 
curity is not a unique problem. In many instances 
the objective is sincere enough, but the means 
of attaining the objective often misfires. Isaiah 
calls this to our attention when he insists that the 
very thing on which Judah relies for security and 
strength (the horses of Egypt) will be their down- 
fall (30: 16-17). Note that a modern parallel might 
be atomic weapons or guided missiles. 

A discussion of the United Nations and what 
can be done to strengthen it will provide a posi- 
tive note. 


V. The true basis of national security 


The third danger in military alliances that 
concerns us in this lesson is by all odds first in 
importance—the failure to take God into account 
in any serious and vital way. This, as we have 
already observed, was the real reason why Isaiah 
opposed the alliance with Egypt. Failure to take 
God into account, you may point out, is at the 
root of the two other dangers. 

Isaiah’s prescription for national security is 
given in 30:15. At first glance Isaiah’s admonition 
to stop making alliances and to trust in God seems 
utterly ridiculous in this modern age. “Anybody 
who will advocate the kind of pacifism which 
trusts in God, and refuses to lift a hand in the 
defense of faith and freedom, must be prepared 
to lose his audience,” 1 says G. G. D. Kilpatrick 
in his exposition of this passage. 

He goes on to observe, however, that Isaiah 
was no pacifist. He was simply saying in effect, 
“*You are putting the first emphasis on the 
wrong thing; in your feverish negotiations to buy 
Egyptian support, in your frantic planning to in- 
crease your military strength, you are acting as 


———— 
1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5, page 333. 











Century of Great Prophets 


The September lessons in the International 
Lesson Series will be based on passages from 
the messages of Isaiah and Micah. The first 
three lessons are a continuation of the unit 
“God’s Way in History.” The fourth lesson is 
a summary lesson and concludes the quarter’s 
study of the four great prophets of the eighth 
century. 


The weekly topics are: 


September 4: God’s Hand in History 
September 11: Man’s Hope for Peace 
September 18: False Leadership Brings Ruin 
September 25: What Is Real Religion? 











if God has nothing to do with history, and as if 
men had literally to work out their own salvation 
or perish. The truth is that God is the Lord of his- 
tory, and until you recognize that, until you be- 
lieve that his power is greater than man’s, and 
that the defeat of the enemies of his purpose is 
his concern, your clever diplomacy is futile.’ ” ? 

Isn’t this the message that our modern world 
so sorely needs to accept and to put into practice? 
We too readily put our security into the hands 
of physical science and economic pressure while 
ignoring the fact that God has a great deal to do 
with history besides judging it after man has 
made it what it is. 

What Isaiah was saying to Judah, “Trust God 
and act accordingly; trust him and use the means 
to do his will,” * is a challenge to modern man 
to discover God’s will and the instruments for do- 
ing it. Trust in the power and purpose of God 
and insight into and courage to do his will is the 
true basis of national security. 

If you want to list some ways by which trust 
in God and obedience to his will provide a na- 
tion’s undergirding security, turn to Palmer’s 
treatment of the topic “God Is Our Fortress.” He 
states that trust in and obedience to God makes 
for righteousness; raises up leaders of insight, 
courage, and integrity; and makes for harmony in 
relations with others. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your evaluation of our international 
policy and the instruments of that policy in terms 
of the basic essentials outlined in this lesson? 
What do you have to say about the United Na- 
tions, the Yalta agreements, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
agreements with other countries for the establish- 
ment of military bases, or the summit confer- 
ences? 

2. Discuss the following statement: There is a 


2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 














world of difference between international policy 
tailored to the requirements of religious faith and 
religious faith tailored to the requirements of 
international policy. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that next Sunday’s 
lesson will continue our study of “God’s Way in 
History” when we shall undertake to discover 
how God uses nations as instruments of his judg- 
ment or blessing (“God’s Hand in History”). Urge 
the members of the class to read Isaiah 10: 5-34 
and 14:24-27 and to study the treatment of the 
lesson in the periodical used by the class. 


ne Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions are planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: Today begins a new four-session unit 
in which we explore the meaning of real religion 
in our own lives and in the life of the world today. 
If you can help your group look upon the four 
sessions as a unit, there may be some continuous 
thinking that will lead to some new insights. 

The unit begins with questions about military 
alliances, basing its position on the experience 
and wisdom of Isaiah, attempting to take a lesson 
from history and apply it to present-day United 
States. 

Preparation: Read The Almost Chosen People, 
by William J. Wolf (Doubleday, 1959), a study 
of the religion of Abraham Lincoln. This book is 
pertinent to the current study in that Lincoln ap- 
parently felt very keenly the presence of God 
in history. Pass the book on to class members. 

Begin collecting news, editorials, and cartoons 
that have to do with the present international 
situation. Do you find some that indicate condi- 
tions similar to those in Isaiah’s day? Are some of 
the cartoons and editorials prophetic? Have your 
paper board ready with the question: Why should 
the church speak on military alliances? Post your 
clippings. Ask class members to bring in clip- 
pings too. 

Involving the group: Catch attention with your 
clippings. Turn to the question on the board. 
Give the group time for some discussion. Perhaps 
some will say that the church should not speak 
on military alliances. 

Add a second question to the board: Why did 
Isaiah speak on international affairs? Ask the 
group to look at their lesson materials and com- 
ment to each other on what Isaiah did speak 
about. Ask them also to look for some of the cur- 
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rent facts about which the writers express con- 
cern. List on your board, in two columns, contrast- 
ing concerns of Isaiah and of today. 

Turn the group to the question: Where does a 
new moral conscience begin? Follow that with: 
Does religion have the answers? 

The technique: Group discussion. Review the 
points made last week about discussion. Ask the 
group to join you in trying to improve discussion. 
Does the conversation alternate—teacher, mem- 
ber, teacher, member? 

In good discussion the leader is one of the 
group, and comments pass from member to mem- 
ber, with the leader joining in as needed. His func- 
tion is to keep the group on the topic and to en- 
courage all members to contribute. He should 
also see that adequate factual material is intro- 
duced from the printed materials, by the group 
members, or from his own study. Many groups 
find it helpful to have one person act as observer, 
diagraming or recording the flow of discussion 
and the number of responses each member makes. 

In closing: This kind of session should end with 
more questions than answers. Use these as a 
stimulus to the group to read ahead. Allow time 
before dismissal to look ahead as a group at the 
lessons of the next four weeks. Pray with the 
group that the lessons may not be academic but 
will be a real confrontation of God in our lives. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& One of the recurrent themes of the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially of the Psalms, is a comparison 
between a military defense and the shelter of 
God. This is vividly expressed in the plea of 
Psalms 31:2: 


Be thou a rock of refuge for me, 
a strong fortress to save me! 


The whole concept of “fortress” or of “refuge” 
rests on basic notions of enclosing, surrounding, 
and enwrapping the sheltered one. He who is in a 
strong citadel has put himself wholly inside a sys- 
tem that is sturdy enough to protect him from 
attacks that originate outside. 

A physical fortress, however, can only protect 
from physical dangers. The one sure fortress, ca- 
pable of so enclosing the soul that all dangers are 
averted, is God. 


’ You remember that one of Jesus’ temptations 
centered in Satan’s offer of unlimited power. This 
incident raises a host of questions. 
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How much of the devil-administered power and 
glory of “the world” can belong to a man without 
a worship of Satan? Can a man be involved in a 
power structure without giving some degree of 
allegiance to Satan? How much power does it 
take to pervert the soul? 


* There is little doubt that part of the attractive- 
ness of war stems from the fact that it is a system 
within which men can gain and use great power. 
Dealing with human yearning for power in gen- 
eral, Alan Paton suggests that it is essential to 
civilization but that it is every civilization’s great- 
est threat. 

“What a sweet taste is power,” he cries, “how 
habit-forming, how corrupting, so that to gain it 
many men will sell themselves, and indeed any 
other person.” 1 


% Reading and rereading the Psalms, we are 
astonished to recognize how great a portion of 
these ancient hymns deals with finding security. 
Nearly always the security desired is that of 
escape from the pressures and plots of mankind. 

Except for natural catastrophes and medical 
problems, the pervasive threats to men in every 
age are social. Man is comparatively secure in his 
mastery of the material world, but the nature of 
society is such that it always produces divisions 
and struggles. 

To find security, the righteous must (like a 
bird) perch in some place man’s lethal devices 
cannot reach. Men can overcome and penetrate 
any refuge that man can invent. The only sure 
place to be out of reach of men is to nest in the 
greatness of God—to take the wings of the morn- 
ing and fly to the place where no human stresses 
have meaning. 

Such a flight to divine security would be in the 
opposite direction from the search for military 
security through alliances with other nations of 
the world. 


1 Writing in The Christian Idea of Education, Edmund Fuller, 
editor, page 102. Yale University Press, 1957. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


When the psychologist Gordon Allport talks 
about religion, he speaks of the “supreme con- 
text” ! that religion provides within which all of 
life can find a place. He notes that several other 
contexts can be found within which life can be 
lived with profit. One can organize his life, for 
example, around the scientist’s search for truth 


' The Individual and His Religion, The Macmillan Company, 1950. 





or the artist’s quest for beauty or the philosopher’s 
delight in reason. But none of these frameworks 
provides the all-encompassing context that re- 
ligion does. Only in religion can man find a su- 
preme integration, a bringing together of all 
phases of life. 

A return to religion (at least in a superficial 
sense) has been a remarkable feature of our cur- 
rent age. Whether precipitated by three major 
wars in half a century or by the unleashing of 
atomic power or by a pessimism about man’s abil- 
ity to handle life by himself, a major renewal of 
man’s interest in things religious has been a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Some persons would say, along with Allport, 
that this renewed interest in religion is the result 
of search for a context large enough to hold all of 
life. Others would say that only in religion is there 
a place for man’s spiritual yearnings as well as for 
his material needs. Still others would point to the 
inadequacies of a world of “realistic fact” which, 
in trying to be scientific, misses the deepest dimen- 
sions of life, which can never be captured in scien- 
tific formulas or statistical averages or mathe- 
matical concepts. 

It is only in religion that a sacramental order of 
life is provided in which reason gives way to faith, 
symbols take over from facts, and myths sup- 
plant history. So the biblical account of life turns 
out to be true—as myths and symbols deal with 
the eternal truths of man’s search for his destiny. 
It is only as man faces the ultimate questions of 
life that he begins to find meaning in his daily life 
and a faith to live by and a sense of confidence 
that makes facing a new day possible. 

All this Isaiah is implying in these words (30: 
15), which lie at the heart of a religious atti- 
tude: 


“In returning and rest you shall be saved; 
in quietness and in trust shall be your strength.” 


Decrying a dependence on military alliance, he 
points to the only real source of strength. Pro- 
testing against man-made designs for security, 
he points to the only real source of security. Con- 
fronted by man’s tendency to try to play God, 
he points to the one true God in whom man finds 
his real perspective. 

The relevance of Isaiah’s words is quite clear 
in our own age. Not that life can be lived in 
detachment from world events or with rosy-hued 
glasses of unrealistic optimism, but rather that 
any plans or alliances that are made as if man 
alone rules his destiny are doomed to failure. The 
only alliances that are of any value are those that 
further God’s purposes. No matter how feverish 
man’s activity may be, no matter how hard he 


. tries to work out his own salvation, he finds the 


answer to his anxieties only in a perspective that 
includes God. 














Help Your Adults 
Find Answers 


To Some of Life's 
Perplexing Problems 


Modern life presents many com- 
plex problems for the Christian. 
In Doing What Is Christian, Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley offers the 
church’s view on such matters as 
Temperance, Family Life, Race, 
Economics, War and Peace, and 
Ecumenical Relations. 

Formerly Dean of the Divinity 
School at Duke University and 
now minister of First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, Dr. 
Bosley has proven to be one of 
Methodism’s key spokesmen on 

contemporary Christian thought. 

This fifth volume in the Basic 
Christian Books series has been 
written to help laymen crystallize 
their personal thinking on current 
problems. 

Your adult classes will find 
Doing What Is Christian a stimu- 
lating experience and a challeng- 
ing study for Sunday morning 
classes or special study periods. 
Its purpose is to bring them face 
to face with the call of Christ as 
they bear witness in the world. 
Order your copies now! 
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